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ON PAROLE 


CHAPTER I 
AN UNEXPECTED SWIM 


THE good yacht Pendragon was standing out to 
sea. She was the first to weigh anchor that fair 
April morning, and as her trig form swept past 
her sister boats yet within the harbor, many an ad- 
miring glance followed her. For a brisk breeze 
had come dancing over the ocean, and catching 
up the gray mist with which night had veiled the 
water, waltzed off with it into Nowhere, leaving 
the sea a glitter of racing, swelling silver waves, 
which, as the Pendragon passed through, sprang up — 
and dashed a thousand rainbow jewels before and 
behind her, Neptune’s offering to this queen of © 
deep-sea yachts. 

The swift yacht had scarcely cleared the ha 
bor when a young boy sprang lightly up the co 
panionway. Reaching the deck he ran to the rail 
and looked with keen, interested eyes back at the 
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harbor they were fast leaving, and then out to the 
open sea beyond. 

“Good morning!” called a cheery voice from the 
bridge, and the boy looked up and waved to the 
captain, who, now that the Pendragon had caught 
step with the long, deep roll of the shining waves, 
was leaning on the bridge rail, his blue uniform 
and brass buttons a-glitter in the gay sunshine. 

The captain’s greeting evidently put an end to 
the boy’s observation, for instead of answering it, 
he ran forward to the bridge. 

“ Hello, Captain!” he cried. ‘“ Didn’t you say 
you'd teach me to box the compass this trip, if I'd 
get up early?” 

““ Seems to me I did, Chester,” the captain an- 
swered, | 

“Well, I’m up early this morning! Can’t you 
begin now?” 

“Early!” teased the captain. ‘‘ Why, lad, it’s 
almost six o’clock!” 

“What do you call early?’ the boy demanded. 
“ Just tell me that and I’ll be here!” 

“Well, considering this is the first free minute _ 
I’ve had since five o’clock, we might call it early 
by courtesy,” the captain admitted, “and begin 
your nautical education to-day.” 
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The two turned to the compass, and just 
as the captain began an explanation, the boy, 
glancing down at the deck, gave an impatient 
start. 

“Do look at Helen!” he cried. ‘“‘Isn’t that the 
girl for you!” . 

The captain turned, and he, too, looked dis- 
turbed, for a young girl had lightly swung herself 
to a perch on the rail, and, with one careless arm 
swung around an awning stanchion, was singing 
gaily to herself. 

The song seemed to please her as much as it 
disturbed the two watchers, for a bright smile 
dimpled across her face, and she called merrily to 
the deck steward, who was passing: 

“Listen, James! T’ll sing you a song, and it’s 
all my own.” 

“T’m sure you can sing like a bird, Miss Helen,” 
the steward replied, respectfully, “and you do 
look like one, sitting there in your red cap and coat, 
but if a sudden swell should catch you, Id really 
wish you were one, for it would take wings to 
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keep you out of the water.’ 
“Go away!” Helen laughed. “ No; stay! You 

shall hear my song.” iy 
And she sang: 
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Forth and away! 

Over the waters of Chesapeake Bay! 
Dimpling and dancing the waves flow to meet us; 
Sweetly and softly the south wind shall greet us! 


“Tt’s a pretty song, Miss Helen,” the steward 
said; “but did you think this was the Chesapeake 
Bay?” 

3 No,” laughed Helen; “but “ Chesapeake’ suits 
my meter, and that’s Greek to you, James. Now. 
do go away! I’ve almost got another verse.” 

“ Helen! Helen!” called a boyish voice from the 
bridge, ‘‘ quit your fooling and get off that rail!” . 
The girl waved her hand at him and caroled: 
The waves have grown jealous; 

They plunge in their places! 
They snatch at our sides and 
They leap to our faces! 

They plunge in— 

“Helen! Helen!’ the impatient voice called. 
“Stop that prima-donna act! You'll go over- 
board!” : 

But as the girl showed no intention of leaving 
her seat, the boy turned to the captain. 

““T’m going down there and get Helen off that 
rail!”’ he said. 

“You're right!” the captain acquiesced. “‘ The 
compass lesson can wait a minute.” 
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Chester ran up to his sister impatiently. 

“Come,” he said, laying his hand on her arm, 
“stop your singing and climb off that rail, Helen!” 

“T’m not singing,” the girl declared. 

“Tt is as I thought,” the boy answered, “ but 
what was your wide-open mouth doing, sister?” 

“T was composing a beautiful poem,” she re- 
torted. ‘If I could only be let alone! But how 
can one have great thoughts with deck stewards 
and bothering kid brothers turned loose on a yacht? 
And you waked me up before daylight!” 

“Glad I waked something up!”’ the boy laughed. 
“Tt always hurts my feelings to have to swim in 
a bath-tub when the ocean is all around me. I wish 
I had an excuse for getting into it yet.” 

And he looked down at the water longingly. 

“Tf that’s all you want, I might go over back- 
wards, as you pretend you are afraid I will. You 
would have to come after me, Sir Knight of the 
Pendragon!” { 

The boy looked down at the sea. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered; “ with taf 
yacht going at the rate she is now, I think Ww 
would be pretty lonesome down there long before 
our swim was over. I believe I’d let you try it 
alone.” 
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“You weren’t afraid to go over the side when 
we were in Bermuda,” the girl persisted. 

“You did your own swimming there,” the boy 
answered, impatiently; “but you’d swim like a 
stone with those shoes and that sweater on. I 
could hold you up about two minutes in that icy 
water. Get off that rail, Helen!” , 

The girl laughed and began her song again: 


They plunge in their places; 
They leap to our faces! 


As the words left her lips teasingly, she leaned 
far back, one hand clasping the rail. The yacht 
gave a sudden lurch. There was a startled scream, 
and the boy sprang forward; but he was too late, 
for his frantic clutch only caught a scarlet cap that 
stayed in his hand, while its young owner sank from 
sight in the waves below. 

For an instant Chester gazed down after her, 
motionless and speechless, as if the long, cruel arms 
of white spray the ocean flung up to him had struck 
him dumb. 

“Man overboard 

The cry rang through the yacht. Instantly the 
deck watch sprang for a life belt, and, seizing it, 
ran to the rail, and flung it far into the sea. But 
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quick as he was, the belt fell many, many feet from 
the spot where that bright head had gone down. 
As the sailor turned from the fling he again shot 
forward. 

“Don’t, oh, don’t, Junior!” he cried. “I'll go!” 
He raised a detaining hand, for the boy, shaking 
off the horror that had held him for an instant, 
flung off coat and shoes, and, dashing to the stern, 
sprang on the rail. 

He poised there lightly for a second—a slender, 
light, alert figure, searching the foam in the yacht’s 
wake with eager, desperate eyes. Then, as the 
sailor’s hand clutched toward him, he plunged in 
a long, swift dive, and vanished in the swirling 
waters. 

“Man overboard!” 

Again the cry thrilled through the yacht. A 
second life belt touched the ocean almost as soon as 
Chester. At the first cry the captain had ex- 
changed his attitude of easy confidence for one of 
strained alertness. 
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“Back!” he signaled to the engine room, and, 


the Pendragon ceased her swift onward rush an 
began backing. Then came the quick command: ~ 
“Man the whaleboat!”’ 
The sailors leaped to their places within and be- 
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side the little boat, ready to lower it over the side 
as soon as the Pendragon’s backing should bring 
the yacht nearer those two dots that the waves and 
distance were fast concealing. 

And now there is a scurry of rushing feet, and 
from staterooms, galley saloon, and hold anxious 
men and women are hurrying on deck. Pallid lips 
question, ‘“‘ Who is it?” and many a cheek grows 
paler still as the answer is given, and the informa- 
tion spreads that it is the young son and daughter 
of the Pendragon’s owner who are struggling for 
their lives off there in the icy water. And yet, as 
their father and fair, frail mother come hurriedly 
on deck, no lip is ready to whisper the secret the 
water holds. 

Chester’s swift dive took him deep into the shin- 
ing waves and they lifted him to the surface, and 
shaking the water from his eyes he saw the life 
belts and with quick dexterous strokes secured one. 

“ Now for Helen,” he thought, and stopped swim- 
ming to tread water while his eager eyes searched 
the waves and soon found what they were seeking, 
a round black dot that rose and fell on the sea 
without motion. 

“Good!” the swimmer said to himself, as he 
turned and began swimming toward it, “If Helen 
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only keeps her head I'll get her; she’s treading 
water all right now.” 

It was hard work, though, with the life belt, and 
he soon found he would have to give it up. “If 
I can only reach her [ll have to float until the 
boat gets us,” he thought, and swam on alone. 
He was going with the waves, which was fortunate ; 
for Helen was drifting rapidly and he needed all 
his strength to forge ahead. He was beginning to 
realize he was very tired, when, glancing back, he 
saw the whaleboat of the yacht had been lowered, 
and then, looking ahead, that he was almost on the 
dark spot. 

“T’m coming, Helen,” he called; “Ill have 
you in a minute,” and he made a desperate 
sprint. 

“Steady, steady, Chester. I’m all right,” she 
called, cheerily, but her voice was very weak. 

“Why don’t you kick off that sweater, and 
float?’’ he cried. 

“T can’t. The thing won’t come untied.” 

Four more long, swift strokes and he had reached 
Helen, and his hand slipped under her chin. The 
girl gave a little cry. 

“Oh, Chester, it’s my clothes! They are drag- 
ging me down.” 
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“Tl hold you up,” he answered; “ now use both 
hands.” 

Her fingers tore at the heavy sweater savagely, 
and they both went under, but Helen felt it 
slip from her at last and then they floated more 
easily. 

“There,” he said, “ now all we have to do is to 
wait. My, how that boat crawls!” 

“Ts it really coming?” Helen asked. 

“Sure, there it is! You didn’t think the Pen- 
dragon had gone on without us, did you?” 

“Oh, Chester, how can you joke? I’m frozen 
through.” 

“ Kick then and warm yourself!” Chester spoke, 
cheerily, but his heart was heavy within him at 
the blue look on Helen’s face. “‘ Kick, Helen! I’m 
kicking.” 

_“T can’t kick with my heavy shoes on. They 
drag so! I’m so tired.” 

“Oh, yes; you can! Wasn’t it lucky I had on 
my low ones this morning!’’ The boy’s voice was 
still cheery; but he, too, felt the icy cold that was 
creeping into his very heart. 

And then as a long wave lifted them he uttered 
a joyous shout, for the whaleboat was right upon 
them, and as eager hands caught them and 
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lifted them over the side, from the deck of the 
Pendragon went up such a cheer as was never 
heard there before, not even when she broke the 
world’s record on her first deep-sea voyage. 


CHAPTER II 
SUMMER PLANS 


Over the ocean lies Uganda, 

Lions are there, and anaconda; 
But I’ve no notion to cross the sea, 
A pony’s back is the place for me. 


A montH later Mr. and Mrs. Burton were 
seated one evening in a big, comfortable library, 
before a brightly blazing log fire, reading, while 
near by Helen and Chester Junior were bending 
over a large table, each busily at work with pencil 
and paper. Presently Junior looked up. 

“There’s no use trying to translate a man who 
leaves the sense out of his sentences,” he cried, 
despairingly, throwing down his pencil and looking 
hopefully toward his sister. 

“No, Junior!’? She answered his look as if 
he had asked her aid. “ I’ve troubles of my own! 
Besides, Caesar almost always does have sense if 
you have enough to find it.” 

Mrs. Burton looked up from her book. “ Ches- 
ter,” she said, turning to her husband, “let's tell 


the children our plans for the summer now.” 
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“Can you tear yourself away from Cesar long 
enough to listen, Junior?” Mr. Burton asked. 

“Oh, can [?” the boy cried, as he threw himself 
on the rug at his father’s feet. “‘ Come on, Helen! 
Shut up that algebra! You have been prying into 
the private affairs of Mr. Smith long enough.” 

“How did you guess his name?” the girl an- 
swered. “ That is just what I’ve been doing, and 
I feel like a regular gossip. Besides, I don’t know 
even yet whether Mr. Smith gained or lost six 
hundred dollars in his last stock deal.” 

“Can you wait an hour to find out?” her father 
interposed. 

“Indeed I can, seeing to-morrow is Saturday. 
Anyway, by the pricking of my thumbs I guess 
something exciting is coming this summer.” And 
Helen joined the group by the fire. 

“How’s friend Macbeth coming on, Helen?” 
Junior asked, carelessly. 

“How did you know I was studying ‘ Mac- 
beth ’?” 

“Oh, I always know just where you are in Eng- 
lish by your quotations, and it wasn’t hard to trail 
you this time, because we had ‘ Macbeth’ last term. 
Anyway, it’s a liberal education to live with you, 
Helen.” 
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“T wish I could say the same of you, Junior.” 

“You could if you would only consider. Think 
what I could teach you.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, never to move my things, or borrow my 
books; to make fudge every day; to——” 

“Oh, stop him!” Helen laughed. “ Father, please 
tell us where we are goitg.” 

“T don’t care where we go,” Junior interposed, 
“just so I’m not doomed to white trousers and 
wash the dishes at all the corn roasts. That was 
my fate last summer.” 

“But you fought it bravely and well,” com- 
mented his mother, as she smiled reminiscently. 

“You. need not worry over the white trousers 
problem, Junior,” Mr. Burton said. “Helen is to 
spend the summer with her Aunt Jennie at Beau- 
maris, and you are to go to Wyoming.” 

“Wyoming!”” The boy turned an astonished 
face toward his father. “‘ What for? Why—why 
—where’s Wyoming? Out West, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but not nearly so far West as Uganda, 
where I’m going, is East.” 

“Uganda, father? Why, that’s—that’s in—it’s 
in Africa, isn’t it, where the missionaries go?”’ de- 
manded Helen. 
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“Just so, Helen; you do your Sunday school 
and your geography credit. However, some peo- 
ple besides missionaries go to Uganda.” 

“But what are you going for, father?” Junior 
asked. ‘ You aren’t going to build a bridge away 
out there, are you?” 

“ Not exactly; I’m going to look at some bridges 
which are being built.” 

“Can't I go with you, father?” Junior begged. 

“Not this time, Junior. It would keep you out 
of school too late in the fall.” 

“When are you coming back, father?” Helen 
asked, anxiously. 

“T don’t know exactly. I have a letter here 
from Phil Andrews. He is one of the boys young 
Leuder, the superintendent, who is building the 
railway bridges I want to see, took with him.” 

“T know him,” Junior added. “ He is that tall 
fellow who was in your office studying, two years 
ago.” 

“He’s the man, Junior. He has written me a 
long letter giving his experiences, and it was 
forty-seven days on the way.” ; 

“It is not just missing school, Junior,’ Mrs, 
Burton added, “that makes us unwilling for you 
to go. Please read that extract you read to me, 
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Chester, and I think Junior will see that you will 
have your hands full just taking care of yourself.” 

Mr. Burton drew a letter from his pocket and 
read: 

“*We had many interesting experiences after 
we left the ancient fortress town of Mombasa on 
the eastern coast. I had always considered Africa 
as very wild and new, but there we found a civiliza- 
tion as old as William the Conqueror.’ 

“As William the Conqueror?” Junior cried. 
“Why, I’d think Africa would have been all 
civilized, then, centuries ago.” 

“So it would if it had not been for the jungle, 
which formed a wall no one but the strongest and 
bravest could get through, and cut off the best of 
Africa completely.” 

“Can they get through it now?” 

“Ves, The letter goes on to say that the engi- 
neers cut their way through four hundred and 
sixty-eight miles of jungle before they came to a 
place where the first station could be put.” 

“They must have had some funny times,” 
Chester surmised. 

“Indeed they did,” assented his father. “ Listen 
to this: ‘We took seventeen men and a cook with 
us from America, and we certainly did look odd 
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when we got into our khaki uniforms, with pith 
helmets. We were decidedly uncomfortable, too, 
but we were told our backs would be blistered and 
our faces burned to a crisp without them. How- 
ever, when we reached Mile 468 and saw our via- 
ducts waiting to be set up, we turned from African 
explorers to American bridge builders in an in- 
stant. Anyway, there were so many queer things 
to see on our way up, we didn’t think very much 
about our clothes.’ ” 

“Does he tell what the queer things were?” 
Chester questioned, as Mr. Burton folded the letter. 

“Ves: here are some of them,” and Mr. Burton 
turned the page over and read: “‘ The train crew 
were all Hindoos, brought from India. They 
looked like a comic opera out for a holiday, wan- 
dering about in their white dresses and turbans. 
Before we left Mombasa Mr. Leuder called us all 
together and issued some general orders. One par- 
ticular direction was, we were not to go on the 
back platform if the train stopped. It seemed a 
queer order, but there wasn’t much temptation to 
go outside. You could be entertained well enough 
by just sitting at your window and watching a 
whole zoo out on a spree go racing past. Ante- 
lopes and zebras chased along and an ostrich ran a 
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race with us. About the middle of the afternoon 
we had our crowning adventure. The train sud- 
denly stopped—as it often did—and there beside 
us on a switch we saw a huge rhinoceros make a 
dash for an empty caboose that was standing there. 
Of course the caboose hadn’t done a single thing 
to the rhino, but there are only two things that will 
enrage a rhinoceros, a new sight or smell, and the 
caboose, which was freshly painted, combined both. 

“* Mr. Rhino came head on, blind with rage, and 
of course the caboose was quite unprepared for 
what the rhino seemed to think was the fight of his 
life. How he did push, and butt, and bang, bellow- 
ing with rage! Before the train men could go to 
the rescue it had bumped the caboose on to the main 
track. Down grade the car flew to a little station 
house that was at the bottom of the grade, and 
into it the caboose smashed, half demolishing it. 
The rhinoceros, who seemed to think he had been 
fighting a very cowardly enemy, watched the ca- 
boose out of its wicked little eyes as it retreated; 
then, his poor sight failing him, and the obnoxious 
smell gone, he turned around and trotted uncon- 
cernedly into the jungle. 

“* Meanwhile one of the blacks we were taking 
up from the coast stepped out on the rear platform 
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and stood looking into the forest that almost met 
over our heads. Mr. Leuder saw him and started 
toward him, but before he could reach the car 
door there was the crash of a huge falling body 
hurled from the jungle bank and a horrible scream 
from the black, and before any one could even 
snatch a gun, a huge lion bounded up the bank, 
carrying the man in his mouth as easily as a dog 
could carry a bone. We tried to rescue the un- 
fortunate black, but he was dead long before we 
got to him, and you can be sure no one stood on 
the rear platform the rest of the trip!’ ” 

“Oh, father,” Junior cried, springing up from 
the rug, “take me, oh, do take me!” 

Mr. Burton folded the letter and smiled, turn- 
ing to his wife. “I thought, my dear, that letter 
would not reconcile Junior to a summer in a cot- 
tage! But don’t be too much alarmed, Junior; 
look at these.”” And he handed the boy a number 
of kodak pictures. 

Chester took them rather indifferently, but as he 
looked at one after another his face brightened. 

“You have often heard me speak of my college 
chum, William Adair,” his father said, watching 
with pleasure the boy’s interested face. You know 
he lives in Wyoming, and when your mother and 
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I decided on this trip, we thought that would be a 
good place for your summer vacation.” 

Helen gave a little cry: “Is mother going too?” 

“Yes, you are going to lose all your parents at 
one blow,” Mrs. Burton answered, putting an arm 
around her daughter. “I have been needing the 
baths at Bad-Kissingen for a long time, Dr. Dag- 
leigh says, and so I am going there to revel in 
baths while your father has a happy time with 
the lions and rhinoceroses in Africa.” 

“ And if water is as scarce in Uganda as they 
say it is, you will have to take double baths to make 
up for the ones I miss,’ added Mr. Burton. 

“ But will Mr. Adair be willing to let me come?”’ 
Junior questioned, still engrossed in the pictures. 
“Just look at these kodaks, Helen! Don’t you 
wish you were going with me?” 

Helen took the pictures and examined them al- 
most as eagerly as Chester had done. The first 
showed a handsome, strongly built man, standing 
beside a fine horse with a wide stretch of prairie 
beyond him; then came a sweet-faced woman and a 
graceful girl in a pretty flower garden, with two 
lovely pigeons strutting at their feet; but the pic- 
tures that Junior regarded with keenest interest 
showed a sturdy boy of about his own age, dressed 
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in khaki, a lasso in his hand, riding a bronco. 
Again the boy appeared with cowboys all around 
him, a bunch of cattle in the background. Another 
view showed him galloping over a plain with two 
dogs at his side and a gun swung from his saddle. 

“ Adair seems very anxious to have you come,” 
Mr. Burton said; “here is what he writes about 
it: “Send him along, Ches, and we will make a 
cowboy of him. That means an honest, hard- 
working, strong, vigorous fellow, afraid of nothing, 
ready to help any one who deserves it or fight any 
one who imposes on him. But I shall have the 
best of the bargain, for Bert will get what I have 
long wished to give him, a boy companion who 
knows something besides how to rope a cow, break 
a horse, sleep on the ground, get out of a bog, 
hunt, shoot, and swim.” 

“Oh,” Junior cried, “after all, father, going to 
Uganda may be all right for grown-ups, but give 
me life on a ranch!” 

“T think you are right,’ Mr. Burton answered; 
“cow-punching ought to be a part of every polite 
education; I wonder we came so near to overlook- 
ing it!” 

“ Doesn’t it sound wonderful, Helen; don’t you 
wish you were going too?”’ 
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“Indeed I don’t! I never felt any particular 
need of knowing how to rope a cow.” 

“T do!” Junior cried. “ How am I to dig for 
two more months at school with all those good 
times coming!” 

“Better study up your geology, Junior,’ his 
father advised. ‘‘ Wyoming is one of the richest 
and least populated of our States, and, who knows, 
you may stumble on a gold mine or find an oil 
well between cow-punching or horse-breaking any 
pleasant day. And there are wonderful fossil 
animals out there that might make you famous if 
you dug one up.” 

And so the matter was settled, and Monday 
found Helen and Junior back at school, with a 
spring term stretching before them that seemed 
to the eager boy to lengthen out interminably; but 
tennis, baseball, horseback riding, and _ school 
helped the long days to pass, and at length came the 
joyous one that saw him start on his long, dusty, 
hot journey. 

Over mountains and prairies, rivers and streams, 
by boat, train, and at last buckboard, he traveled, 
until one evening in late June he leaped, somewhat 
stiff, it is true, from his last hundred-mile drive, 
down into the joyous arms of most of the popula- 
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tion of Creeping Creek Ranch. Before he went 
to bed that night Junior wrote home: 


CREEPING CREEK RaNcH, Wyo. 
Dear Tribe: 

You will think I have turned over a new leaf 
when you get this and learn I’ve been here only 
four hours. But I shall have to own up, Mr. 
Adair told me to write, and he looked at me as if 
he meant it. He said there wouldn’t be a man 
going to the P. O. after to-morrow for two weeks, 
because the corner mail box is just a hundred miles 
away. By that time Daddy and Mother will be 
over the ocean, but I mean to have a long letter 
to send mother at Bad-Kissengen. Oh, how I wish 
you were all here! I have millions of things to 
tell you, but you take the ride I have just finished, 
and you won’t want to write letters, either. But— 

Mrs. Adair is a dear 


Mr. eb aie 
Ethel “ “ a dandy girl 
Ber a geod chum 


and Tabby Tom, that’s the big Angora cat, who is 
so snowy it looks like a roll of cotton out taking a 
walk, is a beauty. Bert says he has some real 
Irish setters, and I’ve lost my title; no one here 
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knows any name for me but Chester, and it made 
me feel like a real grown-up when Mr. Adair shook 
hands with me and called me that. Love to Helen. 
Tell her to think of me when she has to wash the 
dishes at the corn roasts and caddy for herself! 
Your Cow Boy Son, 
CHESTER, formerly JUNIOR. 


CHAPTER III 
GETTING ACQUAINTED 


It was a very different home from his own that 
met Chester’s eyes when he awakened next morn- 
ing. The ranch house was long, low, and one- 
storied, whose roof, projecting over its walls, 
formed the covering for a wide porch which ran 
entirely around the building, and over this climbed 
a wealth of vines that turned it into a huge out- 
door room. 

A short distance in front of the house ran 
Creeping Creek, yellow and sluggish now, flowing 
in a wide, shallow, sandy bed, seemingly the most 
lazy and harmless of streams; but those who knew 
it realized that it was capable of changing, almost 
as you watched it, into a roaring, raging, swift- 
moving torrent, devouring everything that came 
within reach of its cruel arms. 

Farther on high buttes raised their bald, bare 
heads, destitute of trees or shrubs, shutting in the 
eye from the plains, which, covered with rich, lus- 
cious grass, lay just beyond. Behind the house 
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was the flower and vegetable garden, one of the 
chief joys of Ethel and her mother. To the right 
stood the corral, the bunk house, and a number 
of small buildings, while, surrounding all, the great 
cottonwood trees stood guard, their dense green 
branches forming an almost impenetrable barrier 

between the ranch and the outside world, and mak- 
| ing a very grateful shade for the ranch dwellers, 
for Wyoming sunshine is as’ intense as its cold is 
terrible. 

Wyoming is that huge, strange, mysterious State 
that seems to have been left unfinished when the 
rest of the earth was made, and one of the places 
where Nature may still be seen actively at work, 
building the world. This is the land of wonderful 
deserts, silent and mysterious as a magician’s 
palace, barren of life and utterly desolate, and yet 
glowing with brilliant color and magnificent views, 
and only awaiting the touch of water to spring into 
life and beauty. 

Already many of Wyoming’s springs have been 
caught and tamed, and a thousand canals are carry- 
ing life and charm into the deserts, changing the 
red of the plains into the green of pasture lands. 

Here are vast mountains, hiding in their bosoms 
untold wealth of coal and iron and gold, and treas- 
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ures incalculable to the geologist. Eons ago huge 
beasts roamed over these mighty hills, fed on the 
palm trees that towered high in the air, and then 
lay down to sleep. Nature covered them over with 
a thick blanket of clay, and is now slowly uncover- 
ing them, while men stand amazed at the sight of 
bones that tell of beasts ten times larger than the 
fabled dragons of our forefathers. 

In one corner of this marvelous State, Nature 
has apparently established a workshop, for here 
we find millions of gallons of hot water, boiled 
over a fire so huge it would heat all the furnaces 
in the world. Here are set the wonderful water 
clocks which mark the hours and minutes, and here 
are immense paint pots full of brilliant colors of 
every imaginable hue—red and yellow, blue and 
black, bubbling and soft, in quantity enough to color 
a mountain or tinge a river. 

A marvelous State is Wyoming! A State to 
lure men who long for fortune and homes. Here 
are stone and wood for the building, cement and 
plaster for finishing, oil for light and gas for heat— 
all ready-made in Nature’s factories. And behind 
the State lies a past full of fascination for the ex- 
plorer: a time when it was inhabited by a race that 
has left us scant remains of its existence, but even 
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these relics prove that the men who made them 
had much of what we call civilization. 

What wonder, as Chester followed Bert into the 
sunshine on that first morning, he was fairly bub- 
bling over with interest and enthusiasm, as he 
cried: 

“It’s too good to be true ’mhere. Do you give 
away air like this all the time, Bert?” 

“Usually about this time in the morning we give 
out this brand, but just wait until noon and see 
how you like it then.” 

“Oh, I’ll never forget yesterday! What are we 
going to do to-day? Everything looks so excit- 
ing!” 

“Did you really want to come?” his companion 
asked. 

Bert was a bright-faced boy of fourteen, dressed 
in khaki, as straight as an Indian and almost as 
brown, and he returned Chester’s glance curiously 
as he spoke. Evidently the curly-headed, fair- 
skinned, blue-eyed, and well-dressed city boy who 
had come for the summer was something of a 
puzzle to him. 

“ What makes you ask that?” Chester demanded. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Bert hesitated, but his cheeks 
grew red. ‘‘ You see, when your father wrote 
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about your coming, he told how well you stood 
in school and what a good boy you were; wouldn’t 
make any trouble, and—and 5 


Evidently the idea of spending the summer with 
a model boy had not given Bert the deep satisfac- 
tion it had his father, and he was hastening to put 
his protest on record, half fearing the result, but 
his companion only laughed, as he replied: 

“ And—and—father made you think I was a 
sweet little Miss Nancy and no one wanted to see 
her! Try me, Bert, and see if I’m not a real boy.” 

“You just are,’ cried Bert, enthusiastically. 
“Come on, let’s go first to the corral. There’s to 
be a dandy bronco buster here to-day, and if you 
aren't afraid we can go in and see him.” 

“My polo pony took horse-fear out of me a while 
back,” Chester replied, quietly, “ and I sail a canoe 
and play football. Don’t set me down as a coward 
until I prove one, and when I do I'll eat my hat.” 

“ Better eat it first,’ Bert advised, “or make it 
disappear some other way. The cowboys won’t 
stand it long, though they are pretty good-natured.” 

“What shall I wear?” Chester asked, dubiously, 
taking off his trim cap and surveying it carefully. 
“What's the matter with it?” 

“Oh, it’s no account,’ Bert commented; “ you 
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can’t use it for a pillow or a blanket, or to keep 


9 


off the rain, or 

“Can you use yours that way?” Chester asked, 
looking at Bert’s wide-brimmed white felt curiously. 

“Of course, but come on. It’s time the bronco 
buster was here. I'll race you for the corral.” And 
the boys broke into a run down the road. Sud- 
denly Bert stopped short. “Oh, business before 
pleasure,” he called; “this way, Chester! I’ve a 
few friends waiting for breakfast,’ and he turned 
abruptly toward a small fenced-in yard. 

From the vine-screened porch Mrs. Adair and 
Ethel had stood watching the two boys as they raced 
away, and Mrs. Adair’s eyes lingered on them as 
she said: 

“What a fine fellow Chester is! Those gray- 
blue eyes of his just take my heart. When he ar- 
rived last night and looked at me, I felt as if I must 
find out what he wanted and give it to him.” 

“Mother, you are a tender-hearted blessed,” 
Ethel replied. ‘‘ What he wanted was his supper, 
and you found it out quick enough; but people 
with eyes like those ought to wear dark glasses. 
They say so much more than they mean. As for 
that curly hair and skin like a baby’s, you may 
depend on it, if he’s half a boy, he hates it. Bert 
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would. I like Bert’s face no end better. His brown 
hair stays where it is put, and his eyes say what 
they mean, and his chin means to do what his eyes 
say, and if his whole face doesn’t make you try to 
find out what he wants and give it to him, it does 
say he knows what he wants and he will get it for 
himself.” 

Mrs. Adair laughed. “‘ What a brother’s cham- 
pion you are, Ethel; anyway they will make a 
splendid team.” 

Meantime the boys went on rapidly until they 
entered the enclosure, where a number of fat, 
motherly-looking hens and a fine rooster were walk- 
ing about. A pigeon roost was at one end of the 
yard, and near it stood a row of dog kennels. As 
the boys came in four beautiful setters sprang out, 
barking an enthusiastic and cordial greeting. 

“Good old chap,” Bert said, patting one on the 
head. “ Make you acquainted with Laddie, Chester. 
Never a finer dog wagged tail. And this is Mrs. 
Shela; and these two ”—giving an affectionate pat 
to each of the other dogs, who were fairly climbing 
over him—“ are their young sons.” 

“ Equally fine characters?’ Bert asked, laughing, 

“ Equally fine blood,” Chester answered, “ but 
mother doesn’t think much of their characters, 
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They've chewed up everything in the house, from 
the curtains to Ethel’s workbag. What they did 
with the pins and needles in it no one knows. But 
if you want to see the real pride of the prairie, 
and a dog that is a dog, wait!” 

“Indeed I do,’’ Chester cried, “if it’s any finer 
than these.” 

“See for yourself,’ Bert answered, and he gave 
a long, sharp whistle. “ That’s Ethel’s signal,” he 
explained. “ You'll hear her answer in a minute.” 
Ethel came to the side of the house. “ Well?’’ she 
called. 

“Let the Czar out, will you?” Bert answered; 
“ want to show him to Chester.” Ethel disappeared 
and in a moment Bert whistled again, calling: 
“Here, Czar! Here, here!’’ An instant later 
there was a rush of something huge and white from 
beside the house. Bounding over the fence the 
white avalanche leaped into the enclosure and landed 
at Bert’s feet, the most magnificent white wolf- 
hound Chester had ever seen. 

‘Oh, what a beauty! ’’ he cried, as the dog put his 
two paws on Bert’s shoulders and almost pushed 
him over in its joy at being free and apparently 
much wanted. 

“ Didn’t I tell you so?” Bert exclaimed. “ He’s 
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Ethel’s guard and goes on all her rides. I wouldn’t 
handle him yet, Chester, until he gets better 
acquainted. But old Laddie! Now just look how 
he’s taken you for a friend. He’s nosed you all 
over, hasn’t he? He will know you forever. Wait 
a minute until I take Czar back, and then you can 
meet the rest of the family.” 

Bert soon returned, and as he entered the chicken 
yard he called: 

“ Hello, Diogenes, come here and speak to a new 
friend. Oh, you won't, won’t you?” he added, as 
the rooster walked away with great dignity, fol- 
lowed by his clucking hens. “ Well, then, stop a bit 
and we'll speak to you.” 

As he spoke he drew a strong string from his 
pocket and sent it whizzing through the air, and, 
to Chester’s amazement, somehow the rooster, with 
a most undignified squawk, stopped short, with his 
leg thrust through a loop of the string. Evidently 
the bird had been through this experience before, 
for he stood perfectly motionless, while his anxious 
wives ran around him, clucking wildly, earnestly 
advising him as to the best method of freeing him- 
self from the lasso. 

“There, old fellow,” said Bert, running up to 
him and taking off the string, “ next time you are 
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spoken to suppose you stop a minute.’ And he 
began to throw down some corn, which he tock 
from a covered box. 

“My!” exclaimed Chester, regarding the whole 
' performance with surprise. “ Give me that string, 
will you, and let me try my hand at lassoing.”’ 

“Ever rope anything?” asked Bert, carelessly, 
handing him the string. 

“No, but I'll try it now.” And Chester flung 
the string’s looped end at a hen that was scudding 
past in pursuit of a grasshopper. The string grazed 
the hen and she flew squawking away, while Chester 
rather shamefacedly picked up the loop and gazed 
at it as though something in its construction had 
made it fail to hold the hen. Bert grinned at his 
disgusted expression. 

“You make a mistake if you think you can learn 
to rope as easily as that. Why, I have been string- 
ing things for four years, and I’m only beginning 
to rope a little now. I used to practise so much 
on Laddie that he would simply lie down and curl 
his feet up under him every time he saw me take 
out my string.” 

“Ts it hard to learn?’’ Chester asked. 

“T thought so. The Mexican cowboys are the 
best ropers here, and Summerset Y says that Mexi- 
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can boy babies are all born with ropes in their 
hands, and can rope their mothers before they can 
creep. It must be so, too, for they grow up such 
wonderful ropers. I wish I could!” And Bert 
looked regretfully at his string. 

“ But what’s the use of it?”’ Chester asked. “It 
isn’t much good, is it?” 

“Tf you stay on this ranch a week you will learn 
whether roping is any good! We rope our horses 
to catch them, rope the cows, rope logs to haul 
them, rope wagons up the buttes—why, we rope 
everything out here. But listen while I blow my 
pigeons’ breakfast bell, and you'll see some 
beauties.”’ 

Putting a whistle to his lips, he blew it several 
times. In a moment there was a soft whirr of 
wings, and a flock of handsome pigeons alighted 
at the boys’ feet. 

“ There,” said Bert, picking up one of the birds 
and handing it gently to Chester, “don’t you call 
that a pretty fine pigeon? He’s fifteen inches long 
and weighs a pound and a half. You want your 
breakfast, don’t you, Gabriel?” And he threw 
down more of the corn he had been feeding the 
chickens. 

“He’s a beauty,’ Chester said, looking at him 
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critically; “I don’t think I ever saw such a large 
one, but what is the matter with his eyes? They 
look as if some one had picked all the feathers 
off. Has he been having a fight with Mrs. 
Gabriel?” 

“You don’t know a homing pigeon when you see 
one, do you, Chester?” Bert asked. “ Because if 
you did, you’d know the wider that bare place is, the 
better the bird. When I am the famous Mr. Albert 
Adair, of Creeping Creek Ranch, I shall expect the 
government to use only my particular birds, and 
there’s millions in it.” Here Bert laughed and 
then he added: “ But just now I wish I had a 
good round hundred dollars.” 

“What for?’’ Chester asked, curiously, for there 
was such intense longing in Bert’s voice that Chester 
knew the wish for a hundred dollars lay very near 
his heart. 

“T’d go East to school,” Bert answered. “I 
have some money saved up, but I need at least a 
hundred more, and father can’t spare it, I know. 
Last winter was a hard one on stock, and last 
summer was a bad summer; so he is just catching 
up on his losses, and unless I get the money soon 
myself, I’ll have to give up a college education. 
I’d be ashamed to be so far behind the other boys.” 
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“T could lend it to you,” Chester said, eagerly; 
“T could get it from father.” 

“No,” Bert answered, decidedly. “ You pay 
your board, and father would not let me take it. 
There’s no way but to earn it.” 


CHAPTER IV 


BREAKING THE BRONCO 


“Tr doesn’t seem true I’m to see a real live cor- 
ral,” Chester panted, as, having finished serving 
breakfast to the hungry ones, the boys raced down 
the trail. 

“ Well, you’il see a real one now, and it will be 
live enough in a few minutes! Look out! The 
horses are coming! Make a break for the fence.” 

As Bert spoke he dashed forward and sprang on 
the top rail of a high fence beside some men who 
were already there. Chester followed him swiftly, 
for the thunder of hoofs told him the horses were 
close at hand. 

There was nothing inside the corral but a group 
of men clustered around a stout post. As Chester 
looked at them he felt as if his story-book heroes 
had suddenly sprung to life, and he wondered which 
of the fine athletic fellows was the famous bronco 
buster. They were all dressed very much alike, 
in blue flannel shirts, with gaudy neckerchiefs 
knotted around their bronzed necks. Their leather 
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trousers were ornamented with a row of fringe 
running up their sides topped by very fancifully 
embroidered leather belts, and over their shoulders 
- was a leather strap holding under the arm a huge 
revolver. But the most noticeable article of their 
dress was their white felt hats, whose wide flopping 
brims would have almost hidden their faces, if they 
had not been turned up and pinned in front. Each 
man carried a quirt also, thrust in his belt, 
and a coil of strong but not heavy rope in his 
hand. 

“Which is the bronco buster, Bert?” Chester 
asked, after a searching glance at the group. “ They 
all look alike to me.’ And as he spoke Chester 
wished his chum, Jim Rodner, could hear those 
words. He never had quite convinced Jim that he 
was going to live on a ranch with real live cowboys. 

“ Hello’s the man leaning against the post. They 
say he is the best bronco buster in Wyoming.” 

“What a name!” laughed Chester. “ How did 
he get it? He surely didn’t start life with it!” 

“T suppose he didn’t, but the name fits so well. 
You see every time he ropes a horse he yells 
* Hello!’ ” . 

“Any other queer names?’’ 

“Oh, all of them. They get them from some- 
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thing they say or do. That’s our foreman, Sum- 
merset Y, standing beside him.” 

“That’s funnier than ‘ Hello.’ Did you get him 
from a circus?” 

“Oh, no. Father’s brand is Circle Y. Well, 
when Summerset came here he was used to eastern 
horses, but he didn’t know a thing about broncos, 
and so he got his name in short order, for he thought 
broncos were just horses.” 

* Well, aren’t they?” 

“No, they are a mixture of springs and gun- 
cotton.” 

“ Did he soon learn?” 

“Yes, quick enough. He joined our outfit at a 
round-up and the boys put him on a bucking bronco 
first thing. For once it started off smooth enough, 
and Summerset Y thought he was a real horse- 
wrangler. He was quite pleased with himself, when 
suddenly the bronco exploded under him with a 
squeal, and he turned as neat a summerset over 
its head as you ever saw. He landed on a 
hot branding iron one of the cowboys had just 
laid down and got himself a fine ‘Y’ brand 
in the middle of his back, so of course he is 
Summerset Y.” 

“ Pity he isn’t a Yale man,” Chester commented ; 
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“he must have been surprised! When are we going 
in the corral?” 

“Not just now,” Bert answered; “the top rail of 
the fence makes the only grandstand I ever saw, 
and it’s going to be pretty lively there in a minute. 
Look, they’re going to let in the horses.” 

Chester looked at the wild herd of broncos that 
were stamping and rearing outside the corral, and 
concluded Bert was right in his choice of a seat. 

“Now you'll see some fun!” Bert said; “as 
soon as the buster gets to work. Father needs 
several new broncos as we lost two or three in the 
last round-up.” 

“How?” 

“Just wait until you see a round-up, and you 
won't wonder that we lost three, but that we didn’t 
lose them all.” 

“But you can’t break a horse in a single morn- 
ing, can you?” 

“Well, they call it broke when it will let a man 
stay on its back. A bronco that’s busted will do 
things because it’s made to, but never because it 
wants to; father says broncos broken that way are 
never very good horses, not a bit like the ones he 
trains. You never know what they'll do in a round- 
up. One he was riding last spring used to stand 
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up on his hind legs and fall over backward to get 
rid of his rider; but it takes so many horses for 
the men-——for each one needs nine or ten during 
a round-up—that sometimes you have to bust them, 
but horses broken that way always buck. You have 
to ‘ gentle’ an animal you want to depend on.” 

As the boys talked the corral gates were opened 
and in dashed the horses. They were closely pur- 
sued by a noisy, joyous band of cowboys, who, 
when the last of the horses galloped into the en- 
closure, joined the group on the fence. 

The animals sped round the inside of the corral 
with tossing heads and flowing tails, and Chester, 
looking at them, and thinking of the well-groomed 
city horses, wondered how any one could tell which 
of these frantic, unkempt broncos was his own, or 
how to know a broken horse from a wild one. 

But the men in the center of the corral had ap- 
parently no trouble in picking out their own mounts 
as the living stream flowed past, for with a deft 
movement each man flung the looped end of the 
rope he was holding over the head of a circling 
horse, drew it out of the herd, mounted and rode 
off. 

“ There comes father,’ Bert cried, as Mr. Adair 
entered the corral; “now watch Faithful, father’s 
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own mount, and see if he hasn’t sense. Catch him 
getting his head jerked!” 

Mr. Adair advanced to the snubbing post and 
gave a low whistle. Instantly a horse in the still 
circling crowd pricked up its ears and looked 
toward him. Another whistle, and it left the rest 
and trotted quietly up to Mr. Adair, rubbing its head 
against his shoulder, and submitted to being saddled. 

“ There,’ affirmed Bert, “that’s Faithful! 
Father thinks more of him than of any other 
horse on the place. He has about as much 
sense as a cowboy; more than some cowboys, 
I think.” 

“He showed it just now. What else does he 
do?” 

“Oh, he does everything. I told you he knows 
how to get out of a quicksand, when many a horse 
would sink down on its side and die. He knows 
enough to open the kitchen door and beg for sugar 
every time he can get near the house, and he is the 
best cutting-out horse on the place.” 

“What’s that?” 

“That’s when one of the cows goes visiting in a 
strange herd. Faithful knows which cow or gawky 
little calf father is after, and will follow it and 
watch it, and help every way he can to cut it out. 
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Then he never takes a tumble when you fling your 
rope over an animal’s head, but braces himself to 
meet the shock just like a man; and once, when a 
band of Indians got off the reservation and chased 
father, yelling like mad, he stood and faced them 
while father slid off his back and rested his gun on 
it ready to fire. Father said Faithful never even 
trembled, but just cocked his ears and looked at 
them in a disgusted way.” 

“T wish I’d been there!” cried the excited 
Chester. 

“Maybe it wasn’t so funny as it sounds. Father 
said he was glad enough when the Indians, after 
circling round him two or three times, and finding 
his gun always facing them, rode off.’’ 

“T didn’t know there were any Indians like that 
around here,’ Chester said. 

“There aren't; they are all on the reservations, 
where the government keeps them safe enough by 
feeding them all they want to eat.” 

“T saw some Indians in Washington last spring,” 
Chester said, “ and I never was so surprised in my 
life.” 

“What surprised you?” 

“ Well, I had a cousin who invited us to go with 
her one evening to call on some Indian friends from 
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the Creek nation, and I thought it would be no end 
of fun. I was surprised when Kit came in a taxi 
for us, with her white kid gloves on. Didn’t seem 
to me Indians would appreciate them. But when 
we went into the room where they were, maybe I 
wasn’t glad mother had made me dress up too. 
Talk of gentlemen! If the splendid-looking man, 
with the most gracious manners I ever saw, who 
came forward to welcome us to his wigwam, wasn’t 
a gentleman, I never saw one. When we came 
away, father said, ‘ There’s a magnificent example 
of what real Christian civilization does for a savage, 
and it didn’t take three generations to do it, either ’ 
—but what’s that man trying to do?” 

As the boys talked, most of the horses had been 
led out of the corral until only a few remained, and 
now the bronco buster was preparing to rope one 
of the animals. For a moment he looked closely at 
a galloping horse; then with a whiz the rope reached 
through the air and curled down on a horse’s neck, 
and in a second the flying steed was still. Only for 
a second; head, tail, legs, and body seemed seized 
with one terrible conyulsion, as the thoroughly ter- 
rified beast tried to rid itself of a strange some- 
thing that, for the first time in its wild, free life, 
held it fast, and with fierce squeals the frantic horse 
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leaped and twisted until a cloud of dust hid the two 
from Chester’s fascinated gaze. 

When he could see clearly again, Hello was 
putting a saddle on the horse which some men were 
holding, and a minute later he was on its back 
himself, and, tearing out of the corral, galloped 
down the road hid in a cloud of dust. 

“You don’t mean that Hello is riding a horse 
that has never been ridden!” Chester cried in 
amazement, gazing after the flying pair. 

“ That’s the way we break our horses,’”’ Bert ex- 
plained. “ Hello will ride it to-day and to-morrow, 
and maybe the next day, and by that time it will 
quit running on the rope and turning summersets 
when it’s captured, and as soon as a horse does that 
he’s broke. At least the cowboys say it is.” 

“ What's ‘running on the rope’?” 

“ Oh, trying to get away when it feels the rope 
go round its head. After horses have been snubbed 
upon a snubbing post, and have turned summersets 
two or three times, they don’t budge when they 
feel the rope go over their heads.” 

“Funny how animals learn, isn’t it? I suppose 
when horses feel the rope they remember the snub- 
ping post.” 

“T reckon,” Bert answered, pointing at the same 
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time to a mule. “ There’s one of the nicest little 
beasts on the place, even if it is only a mule.” 

It was a ridiculous-looking animal, that had been 
standing near the snubbing post ever since the horses 
entered the corral. 

“You don’t catch little Knowall racing round 
with the wild horses! He always goes right to the 
men, same as Faithful does, and he’s the cutest 
thing! Father uses him mostly on his hunting trips. 
He’s as tame as a kitten, but you have to watch 
him, he’s up to all kinds of tricks. Father says 
when Knowall ate up his hunting moccasins on 
his last trip, the little mule couldn’t look him in the 
eye for two days. But you should see him coming 
down the side of a clay butte. When it’s so steep 
and smooth that he can’t run or walk, he just puts 
his four feet together and slides down, just as 
a boy does.” 

“T’d like to see him do it, if I wasn’t on his 
back!’’ Chester said. ‘I don’t see how you ever 
stick on your horses out here. I’d think you would 
slide right off them when they are bucking and 
jumping and doing all the things they do.” 

“Our saddles fit tighter than yours, and when 
the worst comes to the worst we let go the reins, 
grab the saddle, and hang on. That's the way 
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every one rides Twins,’ and Bert pointed to a 
dilapidated-looking horse that was circling the 
corral. ‘‘ We call him that because Summerset Y 
says whoever rides Twins in the daytime will ride 
a nightmare when dark comes. But look, there’s 
the pony father intended to have broken for you, 
only he didn’t have time, and now Hello’s going 
to bust him. Isn’t he a beauty?” 

“Do you mean the little brown one with the 
white face?” 

“Yes, and he has good blood in him too!” 

“Tt’s a shame to let Hello break him. He'll 
ruin him, won’t he?” 

“Ruin him for you, for you can never ride 
him. He'll hate men.” 

“T’d love to ride him; he looks chummy. I 
wish I could try breaking him myself!” 

Ever since Chester had been sitting on the corral 
fence, he had been longing to ride one of those 
broncos. He had once read an account of a boy 
breaking a wild horse in the West, and a hundred 
times he had pictured himself doing the same 
thing. 

He knew he could ride well, too, for he had 
been riding something ever since he was born. 
Hadn’t he ridden a cock horse to Banbury Cross 
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almost before he could creep, and then a velocipede, 
followed by a bicycle, a pony, and then his own 
fine riding horse, which he had begged so earnestly 
to be allowed to bring West, but which his father 
declared was far too valuable a piece of property 
to be used for driving cows. 

As he sat there now it seemed as if he must 
try to ride that pony, and he turned to Bert per- 
suasively : 

“Tf I could just get my legs over that 
pony’s back, I know I could break him 
myself.” 

Bert looked at him in astonishment. 

“T rather think you’d be off before you were 
well on. And there would be something broken, 
but it wouldn’t be the bronco.” Still Chester per- 
sisted. 

“T know I could ride it, if I had a chance. I'd 
try it, at any rate. All you have to do is to stick 
on?” 

“T reckon you would find your time fully oc- 
cupied,” Bert declared. 

“T know I could hang on somehow,” Chester 
reiterated. “If I could just get on, I’d like to 
try!” 

“You would, would you?” said a voice at his 
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elbow, and one of the cowboys who was still lean- 
ing against the fence looked at him curiously. 

“Yes, I would,” Chester answered, stoutly, and 
the man laughed a tantalizing laugh. 

“See here,” he called, turning to some men 
guarding the gate of the corral, “ Master Tender- 
foot, just out from the city, thinks he can ride 
that pony!” 

There was a laugh, and another man declared: 
“Seems a pity not to give him a chance. I'd 
hate to let him go home and say we were so stingy 
of our horseflesh that we wouldn’t give him a 
ride; and see all those pretty clothes, too. All 
dressed up for ridin’ this mornin’, ain’t you?” 

And the cowboy pointed to Chester’s trim figure, 
dressed in a well-made suit of flannels. The boy 
looked very handsome, standing there, his eyes 
flashing, and a set look of determination on his 
boyish face. 

“For shame, Pawnee!” cried an indignant girl’s 
voice, and, turning, Chester saw Ethel standing 
beside him. ‘ You know very well that Bert him- 
self couldn’t ride that pony, and of course Chester 
can’t.” 

There was a slightly patronizing air about the 
girl, in spite of her defense of him, that nettled 
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Chester almost as much as the cowboy’s words and 
so he answered defiantly: 

“T don’t see why I can’t ride it. I’ve never been 
thrown off anything yet I tried to ride and I 
can stick on that pony.” 

The men laughed uproariously, and one cried: 

“Well, Tenderfoot, if you’ve never had a fall, 
it’s time you were getting one, and we'll do our 
best to help you!” 

As he spoke he jumped down into the corral. 
A minute later the pony was lying on the ground, 
a rope around its hind legs, another around its fore 
legs and a man sitting on its head. j 

The animal had struggled frantically at first but 
a blind had been slipped over its eyes, and it now 
lay quietly enough, utterly helpless from the weight 
on its head. 

“Come on, sonny,” taunted Pawnee; “now or 
never’s your chance! We'll have a saddle on him 
in a jiffy.” 

“Oh, Chester, don’t think of going!” and Ethel 
laid her hand on his arm. “ You will get an 
awful fall, and it may kill you!”’ 

There was real distress in her voice, but Chester’s 
blood was up. In spite of Bert’s kindness, Chester 
had been conscious all morning of a certain air 
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of condescension about him, and here was a chance 
to show these westerners that an eastern boy had 
grit, even if his clothes did fit him and he wore 
a necktie. 

So he shook off Ethel’s detaining hand, im- 
patiently protesting: 

“T’m all right! I’m ready when you are! Don't 
be frightened, Ethel!” and he sprang off the fence 
into the corral. 

The men had let the pony struggle to its feet, 
and it now stood motionless, while the heavy stock 
saddle was being securely strapped on. It was 
trembling violently, but Chester laid his hand gently 
on its neck and patted it as the man who was 
putting on the saddle stepped aside, and said to 
Dusty, who was still keeping the pony blinded: 

“ He’s ready, but what will Mr. Adair say?” 

“T guess the pony won’t hurt him,’ Dusty 
answered; ‘‘the ground’s soft around here. Are 
you ready, youngster?” 

“All ready,” Chester cried, leaping into the 
saddle. ‘ Give me a whip.” 

One of the cowboys handed him his quirt, and 
then the men who had been holding the pony’s 
legs slipped off the ropes, while the man at its 
head uncovered its eyes. 
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The animal stood for an instant as if too ter- 
rified to move, but in a second the laughter of the 
men, and that mysterious weight on its back, 
roused every feeling of indignant rage the pony 
had. He must get rid of the boy astride him. 
Setting all four feet together, he bounded high into 
the air. 

Well it was for Chester that years of gymnastic 
training had ‘hardened his muscles like steel, else 
he never could have clung to that bounding, tum- 
bling, leaping beast; but although his breath came 
hard, and his arms were almost torn off, he clung, 
—clung with feet, and legs, and hands; clung when 
the pony rocked up and down; clung when it walked 
on its hind feet, clung when it pawed with its fore 
feet; clung as the shouts of the men rang in his 
ears: 

“Jump! jump! you young fool!” 

“Stick to the leather!” 

“Hurrah for the tenderfoot!”’ 

He clung even when he saw Ethel’s pale face, 
and pleading hands held out to him, and was still 
clinging when one of the men opened the gate 
and the frantic pony dashed through and down the 
road. 

How it ran! Chester neither knew nor cared 
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where. All his energies were centered in just hold- 
ing on to that rushing, flying pony. It was like 
riding a whirlwind. Trees and bushes flew by, 
and now they were out on the open prairie. Low 
hills were in front of them, and toward them the 
pony raced, not for an instant slacking its pace. 

It had quit trying to shake Chester off, and ran 
steadily on and on, as if feeling that flight alone 
could rid it of its burden. 

Then a strange feeling of exhilaration took pos- 
session of its rider. The feeling of icy terror 
that had clutched him at first gave way to one of 
confidence that in the end he would conquer. 

“You beauty!” he cried, “I can hold on as 
long as you can run; so, Old Scout, we'll see it out 
together! I won’t hurt you, either!” 

They sped on and on; mile after mile the pony’s 
flying feet fled over the prairie until at last it began 
to slacken its pace, but Chester’s pride was up. | 

“T’ll ride him until he’s broke,” he said to him- 
self, and it was not until the noon sun was shining 
overhead that a feeling of intense weariness, thirst, 
and hunger compelled him to stop the now obedient 
pony. 

“Come,” he said, “let’s turn around, Old Boy. 
I feel like John Gilpin. 
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“*T am in haste to dine, 
*Twas for your pleasure you came here, you shall go back 
for mine.” 


As he spoke he looked about him, but where 
was home? The question flashed into his mind 
as he checked the pony and gazed helplessly around. 
If the pony had known his Cowper as well as 
Chester did he might have answered: 


“Ah, luckless speech and bootless boast!” 


for as Chester quoted the rhyme he looked about 
him and a wave of deadly fear swept over him. 
Where was home? He gazed helplessly about him. 
Long, low hills were on every hand, and a yellow 
sandy plain. An occasional prairie dog popped 
its head out of a hole, and looked at him curiously; 
but no other living thing was.in sight. A feeling 
of indescribable panic, that for a moment almost 
stifled him, swept over Chester, as he leaned forward 
and patted his pony’s neck. 

“Old Scout,’ he said, with a choke in his voice, 
“T’m afraid I’m lost in the desert. Do you know 
the way home?” 


CHAPTER V 
LOST IN THE DESERT 


Ir the pony did know the way home he was too 
tired and dispirited to take it, and stood with droop- 
ing head looking helplessly around him. 

For a few minutes Chester also was so completely 
exhausted and bewildered he could do nothing, a 
feeling of utter loneliness clutching him that was 
fast turning to one of terrible fear, when suddenly 
his mother’s favorite verse came into his mind: 

“Whoso trusteth in the Lord shall dwell safely, 
and he shall be quiet from fear of evil.” 

Chester said the verse aloud, and it seemed as he 
said it as if the great plain stretching before him 
was not quite so desolate, and again he quoted: 

“«« Shall dwell safely’; after all no evil has come 
to me yet. I might be lying there on the prairie 
with my neck broken. I’m not sure but it would 
have served me right, too, and here I am safe and 
well, and only a little hungry, and tremendously 
thirsty.” And he sprang from his bronco. 

The pony looked around as he did so, and tried 
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hard to get away, but Chester held the bridle firmly, 
and petted it, talking softly the while. 

“Now, sir, if you know where there’s water, go 
and get it! I’m sure I don’t; and we may as well 
be friends, old fellow; we may have to camp some 
time together before they find us.” 

The pony said nothing, but turned his head 
around and looked at the boy as if he were pleased 
at being spoken to, and Chester smiled brightly. 

“You like to be talked to, don’t you, Old Scout? 
Well, that’s a sign we will be friends.” 

The pony moved closer to Chester and cocked his 
ears forward to listen, and Chester was quite right 
in fancying he was glad to be spoken to, for almost 
all animals like a pleasant human voice. 

The cowboys know this so well, that when they 
are afraid that a bunch of cattle will be stampeded 
at night, either by wolves or by a storm, one or 
more of them will ride slowly around the herd all 
night, singing and uttering musical calls. Many a 
night Chester was to sleep with the musical song 
of a distant cowboy faintly ringing in his ears, as 
the herdsman at the top of his voice advised the 
huge beasts over whom he was “ riding sign” to 


“Hush thee, my baby, ’tis time now for sleeping, 
The moonbeams through cloud rifts above thee are peeping! 
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No harm can come nigh thee, for mother’s here; 
Sleep softly, my baby, sleep softly, my dear!” 


And the cattle, quieted and soothed by the lullabies 
of their faithful and energetic nurses, were saved 
from that dread of cattlemen—a stampede in the 
night. Again Chester patted his pony and looked 
about him. | 

“There must be something to drink near here, if 
we only knew where to find it, for these gentlemen 
who have been watching us so carefully must drink 
occasionally. Hi, you,” he cried, taking up a clod 
of earth and tossing it at a little prairie dog who 
was sitting on his house, in the midst of a crowd 
of friends, barking and chattering, “tell us where’s 
your well, you little Mr. Curiosity!” 

But the dainty creature only kicked up its heels, 
gave a sharp, short bark of warning, and in a 
second every prairie dog had vanished by a neat 
summerset into its burrow. 

Chester laughed, but the laugh had the sound 
of a sob in it. 

“Pony,” he said, “they are about as unsociable 
neighbors as I’ve ever met. Let’s go and hunt for 
water. You try first, and I'll follow. That little 
streak of green over there might mean water. We'll 
go and see.” 
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He leaped lightly into the saddle, and, though 
the pony trembled, he did not kick or buck, and 
Chester turned him in the direction of the green 
streak. It was several miles away, and they seemed 
a long time in reaching it, but when at last they 
did, Chester was overjoyed to find a tiny stream 
trickling over the sand. The water was neither cool 
nor clear, but with a shout of delight he threw 
himself face down on the stream’s brink and drank 
with parched lips the most delicious drink of his 
life, while the pony, too, drank as if he had never 
tasted anything so good. 

Chester was so exhausted by the terrible heat, 
that when they had both drunk all they could, he 
fastened the pony and determined to rest until it 
grew cooler. So the long afternoon wore away, and 
when the shadows began to lengthen he mounted 
and set off—toward home? Oh, if he but knew! 

All he could do was to ride in what he hoped was 
the right direction, but as the hours passed by no 
familiar sight greeted him. On every side stretched 
away long plains of sage brush, bordered by high 
peaks and buttes whose carved tops and sides looked 
as if some mighty sculptor and painter had worked 
here side by side in the days gone by, and had left 
the imprint of their wonderful art on all sides, while 
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brilliant red, yellow, green, and brown peaks and 
pinnacles told what artists they were; but the land- 
scape, with its riot of color and confusion of form, 
only added to Chester’s distress. He was grow- 
ing so faint with hunger, too, that he was con- 
stantly afraid the pony would throw him, for that 
active little animal, rested and refreshed, was grow- 
ing very restive again. At last, as darkness settled 
down over the prairie, Chester stopped his horse. 

“We won't go any farther to-night,” he said, 
with a sob in his voice; “maybe we can find our 
way better in the morning.” 

So great was his fatigue that he almost dropped 
from his pony; but he managed to tie it, and then, 
removing the saddle, he put it on the ground for 
a pillow, and laying his head on it he looked up at 
the stars. 

A terrible feeling of desolation swept over the 
boy, but he made his prayer, and then slept—slept 
and dreamed he was at home. A thrush in a nearby 
sage bush sang cheerily, and the sleeping boy stirred 
and smiled, for he had transferred the song to 
Helen’s canary, at home, and in his dream was 
listening to its melody. 

Now from a clump of cedar bushes growing on 
the sides of a ravine a dark shadow creeps. Long 
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and gaunt it is, with fierce, small eyes that gleam 
cruelly in the moonlight as it throws up its head 
and catches a strange scent. It hesitates a moment, 
then turns and stealthily glides toward the sleeping 
boy. How helpless he is as he lies there, strong 
and sturdy and graceful! His curly head is thrown 
back, showing his smooth, white throat, gleaming 
like marble in the white light. It is there the fierce, 
long fangs will strike and sink. There is where 
the wolf will seize and tear. 

Nearer and nearer creeps the wolf. His fierce, 
terrible eyes shine like red fire, as he stealthily 
drags himself through the silver sage brush, while 
the slow switching of his tail shows he is bracing 
every muscle for that last swift spring. The pony 
sees him coming and whimpers, tugging at his 
bridle, but the sleeping boy dreams on. 

Now he is in the school yard playing ball. He 
has made a splendid run. He has reached the 
home plate, he has saved the game! 

“ Hurrah, hurrah!” 

He raises himself with a ringing cheer. “ Hur- 
rah, hurrah!” he cries, and the far-off buttes echo 
back the call. The singing thrush stops to listen’ 
and the black shadow that was creeping so steadily 
upon him draws back into the shade of the cedar 
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trees. The night is long. It can wait, and the boy 
falls back on his saddle pillow. 

The wolf has scarcely slunk back into the bushes 
before two other animals trot rapidly over the 
rough ground. They are evidently following a 
trail, for their noses are so close to the ground, 
as they come swiftly forward, they do not see the 
sleeping boy until they are almost upon him, and 
then with a bound they leap to him, and great 
heavy heads are bent over him, not to seize with 
cruel fangs that smooth, tempting, white throat, 
but with soft red tongues, and short, delighted 
barks, to bring him back from dreamland and 
danger to safety and friends. 

As Chester, sleepy and bewildered, sits up, push- 
ing back the eager dogs, he sees four or five dim 
figures riding toward him. 

Mr. Adair comes first, his face white and set with 
anxiety, and close to him rides Bert. Summerset 
Y and two other cowboys ride at some distance 
away, one on either side. How they cheer when 
they see Chester sitting there with his arms around 
Bert’s Laddie, while Czar stands proudly by! And 
as they cheer other voices, far back on the prairie, 
answer them. ‘Then guns are fired in quick suc- 
cession, and gun answers gun for miles across the 
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plains and buttes, as they send back the glad mes- 
sage to the ranch, that Chester is found. 

At the sound the skulking shadow in the cedar 
trees creeps stealthily away, and Chester never knew 
how a dream saved his life that night on the prairie; 
but when Laddie suddenly raises his head, sniffs 
the air eagerly, and then, putting his nose to the 
ground, rushes angrily into the bushes with bristling 
hair, growling and snarling the while, Mr. Adair 
suspects something of the danger Chester has 
escaped, and his voice trembles with relief as he 
cries: 

“ Chester, my boy, are you safe?” 

“Safe enough,” Chester answers, trying to re- 
lease himself from the bear-like hugs Bert is be- 
stowing on him, “if Bert hasn’t broken my ribs; 
but I am tearing hungry, and I’ve busted the 
bronco!” And he pointed proudly to the pony, 
quietly grazing besides him. 

“Good work!” Mr. Adair cried. “ Thank 
God, he did not break your neck before you 
did it.” 

“Hunger’s been my greatest danger,” Chester 
insisted, hopefully. 

“Then we can have supper!” Bert cried, coming 
to the rescue. ‘“‘ Here’s a lunch mother gave me 
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when we started for you, but father’s been so 
anxious none of us has had a bite!” 

The tremble in Bert’s voice told that some one 
else beside Mr. Adair had been too anxious to 
eat, but that time was past now, and as Bert spoke 
he was rapidly handing out sandwiches, from a 
generous basket that hung from his saddle-bow, 
to the men who were crowding round him. 

“T tell you,’ Chester mumbled, his mouth so 
full he could scarcely speak, “if Ethel would go 
to New York and make sandwiches like these, she’d 
soon have a national reputation and a fortune. 
Honestly, Bert, it doesn’t seem right to keep her 
hid away in the Bad Lands.” 

“I’m afraid, Chester,’ said Mr. Adair, “‘ that 
she would not make a success as a professional 
chef, unless she could always have her customers go 
horseback riding from early morn till dewy eve 
on the back of an unbroken bronco, and that’s a 
sauce every one might not be willing to furnish for 
his dinner.” 

“Tm sure I wasn’t,” Chester affirmed. 

“Then what did possess you? We have been 
about as scared as I want to be. Every cowboy 
on the ranch that could be spared has been hunt- 
ing you since noon. That was the time I came 
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home and found you gone, and I don’t think I 
ever spent a more miserable day. I’ve been ex- 
pecting to find a boy with a broken neck every mile 
we've ridden.” 

“T’m so sorry, Mr. Adair,” Chester replied; “ but 
I didn’t run away with the pony, it ran away with 
me.” 

“Ponies don’t usually steal boys,’ Mr. Adair 
interposed, dryly. 

“You see it was this way; Ethel looked at me 
so funny and said that even Bert couldn’t ride an 
unbroken bronco, and so of course I couldn’t, and 
those cowboys laughed at me so, I just couldn’t 
stand it.” 

“You'll find being laughed at is a very neces- 
sary part of your cowboy training, but go on.” 

“But truly honest, it was the pony that ran 
away with me. I only meant to ride it around the 
corral, but it had a different plan, and when the 
man opened the gate, why, I just couldn’t stop 
him.” 

Mr. Adair’s face clouded. “It is as I thought,” 
he said. “ Bert, who was the man that opened the 
corral gate? I beg your pardon, Chester, it seems 
as if it wasn’t your fault. I haven't time to ask 
many questions. Down, Czar! What are you fuss- 
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ing about? Laddie’s off on some expedition; you'd 
better stay right here.” ; 

Bert looked as disturbed as Czar, and answered, 
hesitatingly, “‘ Dusty, father.” 

Mr. Adair frowned. “So he was the one, was 
he?’ he said. “I shall have to get rid of that man. 
A fellow who will deliberately try to murder a 
boy has no place on a ranch where there are young 
folks.” 

“Mr. Adair,” said Summerset Y, respectfully, 
“T don’t think Dusty meant any harm. He didn’t 
think the boy would be so plucky.” 

“T can’t help what he intended. I have been 
afraid of him ever since he came on the ranch. 
I’ve some suspicions that won’t down, and I intend 
to dismiss him in the morning.” 

‘Oh, please, Mr. Adair, don’t send him away 
on my account,” and the real distress in Chester’s 
voice won him many an approving look from the 
men as they rested, eating their sandwiches. 

“It’s not entirely on your account. I’m uneasy 
over some other things. I do wish the sheriff 
could get a look at him before he leaves. He would 
recognize him quick enough, I think. I’ve noticed 
that every time the sheriff has been on the ranch 
Dusty has kept well out of sight.” 
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“ You're right, I reckon,’ Summerset Y agreed; 
“T only hope he won’t blame Chester here with 
gettin’ his walkin’ papers. He’s from far enough 
south to have a good deal of greaser blood, and it 
makes a man mighty revengeful.” 

“Oh, I think he won’t take his spite out on 
Chester,” Mr. Adair answered, easily. ‘We will 
watch him until Dusty is well out of the country. 
He won't stay around long after he loses his job.” 


CHAPTER VI 
A WOLF FIGHT 


““T WONDER what’s keeping Laddie?” Bert said, 
looking about. 

“He dodged off into the bushes a good while 
ago,” Summerset Y answered. “I reckon he had 
some private business of his own to look after.” 

As if to confirm the foreman’s assertion there 
came, as he spoke, an agonized howl from a distant 
clump of cedar bushes, that plainly told, whatever 
Laddie’s business was, it was not prospering. At 
the sound the men sprang to their feet, while Czar, 
lifting his mighty head, sent forth an answering 
howl, and sped away. 

‘“That’s Laddie!” SBert cried, “and a sure 
enough S. O. S. call! What do you think he has?” 

*T think something has him,’ Mr. Adair an- 
swered, as he flung himself on his horse. “ He is 
crying for help plain enough. Come on, 
boys!” 

No need of this order, for every man was hurry- 
ing to his horse, and in a flash they were gone, 
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with Czar away in the lead. All but poor Chester. 
When he attempted to rise he sank back with a 
groan. 

“I’m too stiff, Old Scout,” he said, mournfully, 
looking at his pony, who was wildly tugging at 
his bridle. “‘ You and I will have to stay out of 
this fight. Quiet, Old Fellow, quiet!” 

Meantime the riders and Czar, guided by Lad- 
die’s first howl, soon reached the bushes, and 
there the sound of a fierce struggle going on in 
their depths told of a desperate fight. 

“He’s got a wolf!” Mr. Adair cried, as he 
sprang from his horse. ‘‘ Hold on, Laddie, hold 
on, old fellow!” 

No need to tell Laddie to hold on, for his fight 
was long since over. Scarcely had the men found 
Chester before Laddie scented his ancient enemy, 
and with his nose for a guide set off in hot pursuit. 
But Mr. Wolf had his own reasons for avoiding a 
fight. He was not averse to encountering Laddie 
alone. Only the preceding week he had invaded 
the neighboring ranch and carried off, for his mid- 
night lunch, an especially fat watch dog he had 
fancied; but Laddie was not alone, and this the wolf 
well knew. A lone wolf on the plains will never 
attack a wideawake man, and so when the savage 
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beast found Laddie hot on his trail, he trotted away 
as fast as he could into the darkness. 

But Laddie was a hunter and his blood was up, 
so he sped forward until he came to where a long, 
ominous shadow was waiting for him in the bushes. 
Straight at the wolf he sprang, but the wolf was 
quick and fierce, and alas for poor Laddie, as he 
leaped at him, the wolf caught one of his long 
' silky ears in his mouth and bit off the tip. It 
was this bite that had called forth Laddie’s first 
frantic yelp which had summoned his friends to 
the rescue. Well it was for Laddie that he had 
given this call before his jaws closed on the wolf, 
for there would be no calling afterward. All his 
strength was used in one mad effort to keep hold 
on the beast that was writhing under him, now 
raising itself on its hind legs and beating him down 
with its fierce, terrible claws, and now snapping at 
him with jaws like a steel trap. At last it caught 
Laddie’s leg in its mouth, and with one cruel bite 
the bone was snapped in two. Still Laddie held 
on. His strength was failing fast, but no thought 
of letting go to save his own life came to brave 
Laddie, and then, just when every ounce of 
strength was gone, a massive white body came 
gleaming and crashing through the bushes, as, 
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with swift long leaps, Czar sprang to the 
rescue! 

He hurled his huge weight and impetus against 
the writhing, tortured animals, crashing them down, 
flinging them headlong over and over. 

Stunned with the onslaught, Laddie lost his grip 
on the wolf, and, wounded and exhausted, sank 
to the ground, while the wolf was on its feet in a 
flash, as Czar charged. Again, again and yet again 
he charged, battering, twisting, stunning the vicious 
beast, crashing and crushing it over and over. 

For Czar was alive with all the instincts of a 
thousand wolf-hating Russian ancestors, and this 
was his first real fight! 

Now as the snarling animal turned on him, he 
battered it over and over, bounding back, doubling 
forward, shattering him to the ground, and then 
leaping away, to escape the terrible jaws that had 
been so cruel to Laddie. He returned ever with a 
rush and a flash of deadly intent, until at length, 
when beaten and foaming, the wolf was too breath- 
less to rise again, the cowboys dashed up, and 
Mr. Adair put a quick, sure bullet through its 
body. e 

For a minute there was a confusion of ex- 
clamations as the men crowded around Czar, 
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proudly standing guard over the dead wolf, when 
Bert cried: 

“But where’s Laddie?” 

And where was the brave Laddie? The fight 
had gone on far from where he had been shaken 
off, and back through the trampled bushes proud 
Czar led the rescuers, to a broken, whimpering 
heap of silky red dog. 

Instantly Bert’s arms were around him, while 
the cowboys were still examining the huge 
wolf. 

“Oh, Laddie, Laddie!” Bert cried. ‘“‘ Come 
quick, some one! Father! Summerset! See, he 
can’t stand up.” 

Summerset Y carefully picked the dog up, and 
carried him out into the bright moonlight, where 
he made a careful examination of him. 

“T guess he’s pretty badly used up, Mr. Adair,” 
he said at length; “leg broken, ear gone, an. _ 

“What, leg broken?” Mr. Adair cried, as he 
bent over Laddie and carefully felt the leg which 
Summerset Y was examining. ‘‘ Yes, I’m afraid 
it is. Poor fellow, that ends it, and I am sorry 


enough.”’ 
Mr. Adair could not face the wistful brown 
eyes that gazed with such helpless friendliness into 
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his, as Laddie tried to lick the kindly ‘hands ex ex- 


tended to aid him. 

“ He will have to be shot,” he said, turning his 
back abruptly on Laddie. “The sooner he is put 
out of his suffering the better. Come, Bert, I 
know it’s hard on you, but I’m afraid there’s no 
help for it.” 

But Bert’s arms were around Laddie. “ Father, 
we can carry him home,” he cried. “ He’s not suf- 
fering so very much—are you, old fellow? See, 
he’s trying to wag his tail. Father, you could never f 
face Ethel if you didn’t bring back Laddie.” 4 

“What do you think, Summerset?” Mr. Adair é 
asked, addressing the cowboy, who was looking 
down on the dog with sympathizing eyes. “ Ever — 
hear of setting a dog’s broken leg?” ‘ 

“T set a rooster’s once,” Summerset said, eagerly. } 
“Td like to try my hand on Laddie’s.” ; 

“I’m sure you can,”’ Bert agreed, enthusiastically 
and Summerset Y added: 4 

“Td hate to shoot a dog when he’s set up such 
a good fight, and when that dog’s Laddie, why I j 
can’t do it. I'll carry him back on my horse, and 
if he doesn’t die before we get home, I ought to 
be able to set his leg. He can get along all right 
without his ear, I reckon.” 


? 
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“He won't be so pretty as he was, but he’ll know 

a lot more,” Bert added; “ won't you, old fellow?” 

As he spoke the cowboy stooped, and, carefully 

binding up Laddie’s leg with a hastily improvised 

‘splint and bandages of torn-up handkerchiefs, laid 

him across his horse’s back. Then the little party, 
_ picking up Chester on their way, set out for home. 
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ALTHOUGH it was long past midnight when the 
search party reached the ranch, the house was all 
alight, and Ethel came flying down the road to 
meet them, closely followed by Mrs. Adair and the 
men from the bunk house. 


“Ts he safe?” Mrs. Adair cried, her anxious : 


face shining white in the moonlight as her hus-) 
band’s had a few hours before. 
“Safe as they make them! ’’ a cheery voice called, 
“and the pony’s broke, Miss Ethel! I’m so sorry 
I frightened you all.” 
“Never mind that, so you are safe,” was Mrs, 
Adair’s joyous answer, while Ethel cried: ~ } 
“Oh, Chester, how we have missed you!” 
Every one laughed as the men flung themselves 
from their broncos and all began talking at onee, 
but Chester was glad of the strong arms on ‘of 
the men extended to aid him dismount, as he 
advised : 
“Tm thinkin’ Mr. Adair will better be after a 
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nailim’-ye" to him the mornin’, Chester, me boy. 
Sure, Miss Ethel’s right. The ranch hasn’t been 


7 
i 


the same since ye left, an’ ye not here twenty-four 


ours yet!” 

_ Another laugh greeted the sally, and then Chester 
felt how Mrs. Adair was trembling as she took 

him by both hands and kissed him. 

/ “Oh, I’m so ashamed. I’m afraid you'll think 
father was mistaken when he said I wouldn’t make 
any trouble. Were you very anxious, Mrs. Adair? 


_ I hope you weren't so scared as I was.” 


“You poor boy!” she answered, and she laid 
her hand on him caressingly; “let’s go in and have 
supper.” 

Just then a cry of dismay from Ethel caused 
them all to turn, and they saw Summerset Y lifting 
Laddie down from his horse. 

“Oh, Laddie, Laddie,” she cried. “Is he dead, 

Summerset aay 

“Not a bit of it, Miss Ethel! Give him a drink 
and then see what Dr. Summerset can do in the 
way of leg setting.” 

Chester was glad to have the attention of every 
one diverted from himself, and reaching the porch 
he sank back in an easy chair, and watched while 
Summerset Y, assisted by the whole family, skill- 
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fully reset and bandaged Laddie’s feg. “ttenlibey 
went indoors, and in spite of the fact that the boys 
were so sleepy that nothing but beds seemed worth 
having in this world, they found they were hungry 
enough to enjoy the supper that awaited them. 

“T haven't tasted anything so good,” said Mr. 
Adair, “since the time Summerset Y and I went 


hunting in the Rocky Mountains and he made some — 


flannel cakes one night.”’ 


“Were they the cakes, father, that Uncle Billy i 


told us of?” Ethel asked. ‘‘ He said that when 
you once took a bite, you had to hold on, for the 
cakes were so tough you had to pull and pull to’ 
get a bite off, and you had to hold on for dear 
life, for if you let go with your hand, the cake. 
would fly up and knock a tooth out, and if you let: 
go with your teeth, it would fly down and break 
your arm.” 

“Saucy girl,” laughed her father, “ you shall go 
to bed at once for such impertinence.” ; 

“Please, sir,’ asked Chester, meekly, “ could I 
go too? I’ve been eating with my eyes shut a 
twenty minutes and I’ve bitten my tongue twice,’ 

“Go to bed, all of you,’ commanded Mr. i 
“You'll find that easier than getting up to-m 
Pll warrant!” 
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Mr. Adair’s prediction proved quite true, for 
when morning came Chester was so stiff and sore, 
as well as sleepy, he was quite content to eat the 
breakfast Mrs. Adair brought, and then lie quiet. 
It was not until afternoon that he succeeded in 
dragging himself to a chair in the yard under a 
big cottonwood tree. 

Bert helped make him comfortable there with 
some books and magazines and then left. In a 
few moments he came riding back, accompanied by 
Ethel on her pony, with Czar at her heels. As 
they reined in their horses before him Chester 
looked up at them approvingly. 

He thought he had never seen a more attractive 
pair, Bert dressed in close-fitting khaki, sturdy and 
vigorous, and Ethel, who might almost have been 
taken for a boy as she rode beside her brother, for 
she was also dressed in khaki, her braided brown 
hair concealed by a wide brimmed felt hat match- 
ing his, from which a few curls crept out and helped 
shade her low forehead and merry brown eyes that 
looked laughingly down on him. 

“ Bert, did you ever hear of any one being lamed 
for \ life by one long ride?” Chester queried, 


—— 
“Qh, yes, indeed,” replied Bert, enthusiastically; 


\ 
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“hundreds of them. Why none of the cowboys 
can walk. They say any cowboy, when he is 
thirsty, will walk half a mile north to catch his 
bronco so he can ride a quarter of a mile south to 
water.” | 

“Then,” sighed Chester, resignedly, “ you have 
a poor forlorn cripple on your hands for life; but 
what’s that you have in your basket?” 

“Our baby pigeons; we always take them with 
us. We are just beginning to train them; look 
out for them, will you?” 

“Tndeed I will; when will you fly them?” 

“ At half-past three, and see if they go straight, 
to the house, or light somewhere outside.” 

“What's the difference?” 

“ All the difference in the world. A homing 
pigeon must go home, for a message walking around 
the corral wouldn’t do any one any good.” 

“Oh, I see! Well, when shall I look for 
them?” 

Bert grinned. “ At half-past three you ought 
to see a blue and white flash in the air, and that 
means the pigeons are home.” - 

“How far are you going to fly them?” 

“Only about five miles before we turn) them 
loose, and they won’t be long getting in.” 
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“Maybe Chester would like to go along,” Ethel 
a 


“No, thank you just the same, but the only kind 
of riding I can think of that I should like just 
ow would be hanging from a parachute.” 
-’ “All right, then we'll have to leave you behind 
to-day. None of our parachutes are at home this 
~ afternoon, but don’t forget to look out for the 
youngsters.” 

“Indeed I won't,” Chester promised; “I hope 
you will have a good ride. Excuse my not rising! 
You know I'd have to sit down again, Miss Ethel.” 

“Tl excuse your manners if you will quit calling 
me ‘ Miss,’ ” Ethel protested. “I hate to be called 
\ Miss’ by a boy of my own age.” 

‘“ But I’m not your age,” Chester objected; “I’m 
Bert’s age; he’s fourteen, isn’t he?” 

“And so am I,” Ethel laughed, and then, seeing 
Chester’s bewilderment, she added, ‘ Please, sir, I 
was born a twin, but I won't do it again if you will 
stop calling me ‘ Miss’ and not make me a young 
lady.” 

‘A twin!’ Chester echoed, in astonishment. 
y you are half a head taller than Bert; I have 
to look up to you myself.” 
“Quite right you should, sir! All well-bred 
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girls of fourteen are taller than their fourteen-year- 


old brothers.” 
“Yes,” Bert assented, “but I'll catch up to her 
next year, father says, and beat her half a head 
the year after. Then you'll do the looking up, 
Miss!” And he glanced affectionately at his pretty 
sister. ‘ 
“But you don’t look alike,’ Chester objected; — 
“twins ought to look just alike. Uncle Tom used : 
to tell me a story of a pair of twins he knew whose f 
own mother couldn’t tell them apart when they were © 
babies, and when they grew older they grew still 
more alike, until people insisted there was only 
one, and then at last when one of them died the 
neighbors came and buried his brother.” 
“ What a fate is ours!” cried Bert. “ Come on, 
Ethel, or we won't get our ride to-day.” 
“You may as well get down and talk a minute,” 
Chester coaxed; “my long life as a cripple seems 
very dreary; besides, there’s lots of time left 
to-day,” and he sighed heavily. } 
Bert slid off his horse. “ Get off, Ethel,” he said, 
“and if you are lame for life, Chester, Ethel will 
write you a poem, and when you go home you can 
sit on the street corner and sell it. You will, won't 
you, Ethel?” 
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“Indeed I will,” promised Ethel, “and I’ll call 
it—let’s see,” and she looked pensive. “ How 
would ‘Bronco Busting, or The Quiet Pleasures 
of a Country Life,’ sound?” 

“Not pathetic enough,” Bert objected. “Call it 
‘The Cripple’s Lament, or Where Are My Wander- 
ing Legs To-night!’”’ 

“T didn’t know you were a poet,’ Chester in- 
terrupted. “Let me see some of your verses, 
Ethel.” 

“Hasn’t Bert promised I shall write you a fresh 
poem? Why go into past history?” 

“Yes, he promised, but the subject is too melan- 
choly. Couldn’t you think of something more 
cheerful for a poor lame boy’s comfort?” 

“ Anything you like,” Ethel replied; “give me 
your favorite topic.” 

Chester considered a moment, and then he said: 
“Write a poem on my pet, the Diplodocus.” 

“The what?” gasped Ethel. 

“ The Di-plod-o-cus! He’s a big subject. Ever 
study any geology, Ethel?” he ended, abruptly. 

“A little, but I’d like to know more. An officer 
went through here this spring in the government 
a service, and he was as good as a story- 
book.”’ 
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‘Indeed he was,” Bert interposed. “Vou should 
have heard him and father talk geology. And he 
gave me my pigeons. He was a good old scout, 
and he looked like a Texas cowboy when he pulled 
his hat down over his eyes and drawled.” 1 

“What did he say about geology? Do get down 
a minute, Ethel.” 

“All right, but first see Czar watch my pony,” 
and she tossed her reins to the huge dog. ‘“ He 
doesn’t feel that he has had enough praise for his 
wolf fight—do you, old fellow?” The dog looked | 
at her with deep interest, but held on to the reins, f 
as she dropped into a seat and began: “‘ One night 
daddy and Captain Mack were here talking 
geology.” ; 

“Is there any geology around here?” Chester 
interrupted, his eyes brightening with interest. 
“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if I’d find my dear 
little Diplodocus near here?” . 

“TI reckon we have no end of geology in our 
front yard,” Ethel said, waving her hand airily 
toward the buttes in the distance. “ Captain Mack 
and daddy seemed to think so. Captain Mack said 
there would be some wonderful discoveries Frade 
in them some day.” 

“What kind of discoveries? ’’ Chester asked. 
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“Qh,-old animals that died thousands of mil- 
lions of years ago, and maybe some valuable mines.” 
‘4 “Don’t I wish I could be the discoverer of them! 
Td like to see a huge skeleton set up in our museum 
with a nice little tag, ‘Discovered by Chester 
Burton.’ Wouldn’t the boys open their eyes?” 

- “T would mine,” Bert acquiesced. “ What kind 
_ of an animal are you looking for?” 

“Oh, ‘most any kind would suit me, so it was 
big enough. I'd like some kind of an animal with 
legs like tree trunks, and no end to his tail. They 
have a mammoth there now. I wouldn’t want one, 
anyway. They are too common. I'd like some- 
thing choice.” 

“What you want is a sea serpent!” Bert scoffed. 

“Something of the kind,’ Chester admitted, 
modestly. ‘‘ You see there is an animal lost in 
the mud somewhere that has left our museum its 
tail. Our geology professor told us about it on 
one of our hikes. It is the biggest animal in the 
world—so far.” 

*“ How big is it?” Bert asked. 

“Tt grew sometimes until it was nearly a hundred 
feet long—but of course it was mostly tail.” 

“A hundred feet!” Bert echoed, incredulously. 

i 2. a hundred feet,” repeated Chester. ‘‘ You 
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see it was a reptile, and reptiles grow as long as 
they live.” i 
“Do you mean that after they get their growth 
they keep on growing?” Chester doubted. “I 
didn’t know that.” i 
“T guess that’s what I mean; anyway, a cow or 
a man or a squirrel grows about so big and knows _ 
when to stop, but any kind of a reptile never stops \ 
growing.” 
“Well, I’ve learned something!” Bert declared. 
“Yes, that was how my beast came to be so 
long. It lived and grew for two or three hundred 
years or more—if it didn’t get stuck in the mud or 
eaten by some other animal! ” 
“Oh, wouldn’t it be a whale!” cried Bert. . 
“Tt was, my friend. They have twenty feet of 
its tail in our museum now, but the selfish little 
creature forgot to die all in one place, so I want to 
find another section of it. Carnegie Museum i 
Pittsburgh has the only whole one there is. It : 
eighty-seven feet long.” d 
“ Eighty-seven feet!’ Bert whistled. f 
“Yes, and this beastie came from right here i in 
Wyoming. You should see the men chiseling the 
bones out of the solid rock they are found i 
is exciting, I tell you!” 
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“Isn't it, t pinay I never saw one!” 
: i ar you have. They don’t look much like 


ones.’ 

“T wish we could find ihe rest of yours,” Ethel 
cried ; “ T wonder if they would name it for us!” 
_ “Not a chance,” Chester retorted. “As soon as 
even a single bone of a new beast is discovered, 
’ they give it a name as big as if it had every bone 
in its body. My little pet is the Diplodocus.” 

“What a name!” exclaimed Ethel. 

“Well, isn’t it? And it lived in the Jurassic 
rocks,” 
“Surely, we have some of those rocks lying 


enlightened Chester. 


around here,” Bert volunteered. 

“ Honest? ”’ Chester cried. 
' “Yes, father says we have specimens of all the 
ages since the foundation of the world here in 
Wyoming. You see, there have been so many 
volcanoes here, and when they erupted they brought 
up every age that stood between them and day- 
light. So you can find any age you need, by keep- 
ing your eyes open and knowing what you are 
looking for.” 

“Tm not sure I’d know the rocks of the Juras- 
sic age if I met them out walking,” Chester ad- 
a “but I’d know the tail of my Diplodocus, 
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bless him, if I saw it sticking out of a hillside, You 
can rest easy about that. Here’s its picture in my 
note-book; I copied it one day. It looks about like 
this,” and Chester drew a small book from his 
pocket, and proceeded to show a rough sketch. | 

“So that’s one of the bones, is it?” Bert asked, 
examining the sketch with interest. “It looks like 
a big spool. How large is it?” 

“Oh, about a foot long, only the middle of the 
spool is square and not round.” 


“Well, we must go, Chester,” Ethel cried, spring- _ 
ing up, “the ponies are fussing. Sure you don’t — 


want to go along?”’ f 


“Not to-day, my friend. I couldn’t sit on a 
horse. I must have lost oy SSeS sat 
where out there on the prairie.” 

“Very well! Here, Czar, I'll trouble you for 
my reins, and lend me a hand, Bert!” The big 
dog gravely gave the pony’s reins into Ethel’s hands 
and her brother swung her into the saddle, the 
quickly mounted himself, and the two raced dow 
the road, Czar proudly in the lead. ' 
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id CHAPTER VIII 
f WYOMING NEIGHBORS 


CHESTER leaned back in his chair and listened 
to the soft thud of the horses’ hoofs, and sighed. 
_ He was not exactly homesick, but in some way he 
felt very much alone, and he could not help think- 
ing how good it would be if he could see his father 
a minute. 

This was the day his family were to sail, and 
Chester fancied he could smell the sweet salt air, 
and see the rushing waves. If he could only stand 
at the vessel’s side and watch the sailors draw in 
the gangplank, cast off the ropes, and then feel the 
long, slow thrill of the ship as she wakes from her 
sleep at the dock, and, gathering speed with every 
breath, goes swiftly out to sea! 

Chester sighed again as he thought of all this, 
and then turning his head gave an involuntary start, 
for Mrs. Adair was standing before him, smiling 
brightly. 

She made a pretty picture as she stood there in 
the clear, bright sunshine, against the background 
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of cottonwoods, dressed in white, her curly brown 
hair gathered in a knot on the top of her head, 
and her laughing brown eyes smiling down at him. 

Chester used to wonder, in the days that fol- 
lowed, how he came to love Mrs. Adair so quickly 
and so completely, but if he had been older he might 
have solved the mystery. That bright little woman 
could have confided to him that she had dressed 
herself with greatest care, and gone out in the 
yard as thoroughly prepared to lay siege to Ches- 
ter’s heart as any courtier who had determined to 
win favor with his sovereign, for here was an 
unknown companion who was to associate with 
her children, and she welcomed the opportunity to 
know him better. 

“Well, my boy,” she said as she sat down, “ I’ve 
just been out attending to one patient, poor Laddie, 
and now I’ve come to see about my other one.” 

“How is Laddie?’’ Chester asked, eagerly, his 
dream of the sea flying away, and all his home- 
sickness vanishing at the sight of the bright face 
opposite him, for Mrs. Adair had settled herself 
in her chair as if she had come to stay, and Chester 
was delighted. 

“He isn’t as lively as he usually is,” she an- 
swered, “but Summerset Y says his leg is doing 
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finely, and he is a marvelous bone-setter, and Lad- 
die’s appetite is normal; I can answer for that, so 
I hope we shall have him as well as ever soon.” 
!’? Chester cried. ‘‘ Wasn't it brave 
of him to hunt up that wolf and attack it alone? ”’ 


“Tm so glad 


“Indeed it was, and while I am not especially 
afraid of wolves I am always glad when one is 
killed. It makes me feel creepy to think of them 
being about.” 

“Do they dare to come near the ranch?” 

“Yes, we had a dog when we first came on the 
ranch that really made friends with a wolf. One 
night when I went out to feed him, he came trot- 
ting forward, in answer to my call, accompanied by 
another dog of about the same size, and you can 
imagine my terror, when they came close to me, 
and I discovered that the other dog was nothing 
less than a wolf! It was a long time before I could 
be induced to go near a dog after dark!” 

“*T should think so! He was a regular Judas of 
a dog.” 

“Yes, I gave Mr. Adair no peace until he gave 
him away.” 

“But Mr. Adair said that the wolf Laddie 
fought yesterday was the one that had killed one 
of our calves. I wonder how he knew?” 
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“He didn’t know it was that particular wolf,” 
Mrs. Adair answered, “ but he knew it was a wolf, 
by the way it attacked the mother cow. Wolves 
are such cowardly animals, they always seize their 
prey from behind. They leap on the animal’s 
haunches and tear into its sides, while a cougar 
always grasps at the throat or neck. When we 
first came into this country and depended very 
largely on hunting for our fresh meat, and salt 
meat too, for that matter, Mr. Adair made a regular 
study of the habits of wild animals, and I learned 
a good deal too.” 

“T wish you would tell me about them,” asked 
Chester. 

“Which ones?” 

“Oh, the biggest; there arent any buffalo, are 
there?” 

“No; when I was East last winter, my brother, 
who was stationed near here when he was in the 
regular army, could scarcely believe me when I 
told him I had never seen a wild buffalo. He said 
when he was in Wyoming they were so common that 
he had often roped their calves and tried to tame 
them, but they weren’t very good pets, as they were 
likely to be taken with a sulky fit any time, when 
they would upset and roll in the mud any officer 
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they happened to meet, greatly to the delight of the 
soldiers and the disgust of the victim; but all the 
great herds in captivity in this country came from 
calves the cowboys roped and captured.” 

“Lucky the men were fond of pets, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, my brother tamed all the animals he could 
find. Among others he had a beaver that would 
follow him around like a dog.” 

“ Beaver?” repeated Chester. “I didn’t know 
you had beaver out here.” 

“Oh, yes; do you see that dam over there that 
makes the little lake?” 

“Yes, I was wondering awhile ago why you 
dammed up such a small branch of the river, and 
where the mill had gone.” 

“Then you don’t know a beaver dam when you 
see one, do you, Chester?” laughed Mrs. Adair. 
“The young beaver people who set up housekeep- 
ing there would have been quite insulted at the idea 
of their lovely home being used for a mill.” 

“Ts that really a beaver dam?” Chester cried. 
“Why, it’s eight feet high!” 

“ And so strong that the cowboys often ride 
across it on horseback. Mr. Adair would never 
let the cowboys shoot the beaver there. They are 
such interesting little animals, but somehow they 
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have all disappeared. Wild animals seem instinc- 
tively to avoid the presence of men. I used to slip 
down there in the evening and watch the beaver 
when they came out to swim and work. You know 
they only work at night.” 

“T didn’t know that. My, how I wish they were 
here yet! What other animals have you seen 
around, Mrs, Adair?” 

‘‘ Almost all the animals of Wyoming have paid 
us longer or shorter visits. I think the deer and 
the pack rats have interested me more than any 
others. Did you ever hear of our pack rats?” 

“Pack rats! What a queer name—are they 
peddlers?” 

“Rather. If you keep your eyes open, you will 
see, some evening, a pretty little animal with soft 
gray fur, big bright eyes, and a bushy tail. It’s 
not a squirrel, as you will think, but Mr. Pack Rat 
on a marauding expedition. Some days he is of a 
literary turn of mind, and then look out for your 
books! A Bible, a novel, a dictionary, it’s all one 
to him, provided it’s small enough to go into his 
library.” 

“You mean to say that he will steal books?” 
Chester asked, incredulously. 

“Indeed I do,” Mrs, Adair declared; “ nothing 
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would suit him better than a book, unless it was 
a small revolver-or a pocket knife. The little ras- 
cals, they seem to have only one object in life, and 
that is to turn their nests into curiosity shops. We 
used to try to guess why they lugged off things, 
until one day the cook came in, in a fine rage, 
declaring he’d have to quit cooking if the ‘little 
varmints * didn’t bring back his tin cups. We gave 
up wondering then, and decided that pack rats were 
the misers of the animal family.” 

“Tl watch out for them,” Chester answered; 
“but I wish I could see a deer, Mrs. Adair! You've 
seen lots of them, too, I suppose? ” 

“Yes, they are not so hard to see as you might 
fancy. They are so exceedingly inquisitive that 
we say sometimes the white-tails come down to 
the ranch just to see what is going on. There are 
three of that kind of deer living over there in the 
bushes now. You can see them almost any evening, 
when they go down to the river to drink. One 
of them has been a pet in the house, but lately 
he has been so shy that he rarely comes into the 
yard.” 

“A pet deer!” cried Chester, looking eagerly 
toward the bushes. “ How could you tame him?” 

“The taming was done when Summerset Y 
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picked him up in the woods and brought him home, 
a baby about two days old. 

“We sent to the fort and got a nursing-bottle, 
and the way he would run when he saw any one 
beginning to fill it would make you laugh. He 
was a very sociable little fellow and always wanted 
to be with the family, but I am sorry to say he 
regarded everything in the house as made simply 
to chew, and after he had finished up our table 
covers, hats, and fringes on the rugs, he began on 
the curtains, and then we had to keep him in the 
yard. Then he grew wild and now we rarely see 
him. Let’s see. He is three years old now, so he 
must have two prongs on his horns, and a very 
faded blue ribbon around his neck. You can tell 
him by his necktie if you meet him in the woods.” 

“T hope I shall! How many kind of deer are 
there in Wyoming? ” 

“T am afraid there are not many kinds now. 
Mr. Adair has shot white and black tailed antelope 
and elk. He shot a beautiful black-tail not long 
ago. It died, poor thing, because it was too in- 
quisitive. Mr. Adair was out hunting prairie 
chickens, but in riding over the mountain he came 
suddenly on a splendid stag. The deer saw Old 
Faithful first, and ran off, but Mr. Adair sprang 
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from his horse and waited. He knew that black- 
tails never run very far before they get so morbidly 
curious to see what frightened them that they will 
turn and look back. Sure enough, this black-tail 
had run only about three hundred feet when he 
paused and looked around, and then, of course, Mr. 
Adair shot him.” 

“ Are all animals so curious, Mrs. Adair?” 

“No; deer and antelope are the most so, and then 
there is a funny little bird called the curlew who 
would make a first-class gossip, for it not only in- 
sists on seeing everything that comes along, but 
also insists on telling it, as well. Summerset Y 
came home one day last fall too angry for words 
over their ways and doings.” 

Why?” 

“This way; you know our market for ducks 
is not open all the year round, as yours is in the 
city. It is very short, usually only a few weeks in 
the fall, when the birds are flying south for their 
winter vacation.” 

“Can’t you get any more after that?” 

“No, not until they are on their way farther 
north in the spring.” 

“TI don’t wonder you get duck hungry.” 

“We surely do, and the men are very eager to 
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get as many ducks as they can. One morning Sum- 
merset Y rose before daylight, and went to the 
bend in the river, where there is a sand-bar, which 
is a favorite resting-place of the ducks. Sure 
enough, he had scarcely hidden himself in the 
bushes, when a flock of teal alighted on the sand- 
bar, and his mouth watered when he saw a couple 
of shoveler ducks among them.” 

“What are they?” 

“They are ducks whose bills vielen out at the 
tip like a shovel, so they can dig in the mud more 
easily for their dinners, I suppose, and we consider 
the shoveler duck as great a delicacy as you doa 
canvasback. Naturally, Summerset Y was de- 
lighted over his ducks, but just as he was raising 
his gun to his shoulder, a curlew saw him, and, 
shrieking with astonishment, rushed off home to 
tell its relatives of the queer object that was lurk- 
ing on the river bank, screaming the news all the 
way!” 

“Wasn't that mean?” 

“Summerset thought so, for unfortunately the 
ducks heard the news, too, and rose instantly, 
squawking with alarm, and in a second they were 
gone, their swift wings bearing them southward 
at the rate of a mile a minute, with the shovelers 
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in the lead. But by this time the curlew and his 
friends had returned and were flying in high circles 
around Summerset, arguing and scolding, until in 
despair he gave up trying for ducks that morning. 
He knew nothing but a fool hen would come about 
when a convention of curlews was in session with 
all its active members present.” 

“What’s a fool hen?” Chester inquired. 

“A fool hen is the cowboys’ name for sage fowl, 
but they are only good to eat when they vary their — 
usual diet of sage leaves with fresh meat in the 
shape of nice fresh grasshoppers. They are hand- 
some, but not nearly so interesting as the prairie 
chickens.” 

“Do prairie chickens really dance, Mrs. Adair? 
They have some mounted in the National Museum 
at Washington that look exactly as if they were 
dancing.” 

“ T don’t know whether they really dance or not, 
but if you wake up early some morning you will 
hear a queer booming coming over the prairie, and 
you will know that a prairie cock is issuing an invi- 
tation to all the gentlemen of his acquaintance to 
come to his party. The invitation is usually ac- 
cepted promptly, and not only does the head of the 
family come, but he brings all his wives along.” 
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“That's natural when there’s a party on hand.” 

“Yes. I was out on an early horseback ride 
with Mr. Adair one morning about a month ago, 
and we watched such a gathering through a field- 
glass. When the visiting friend with his wives ar- 
rived, the ladies of the party apparently saluted each 
other with great friendliness, and then formed them- 
selves into a circle, as if they were getting ready to 
dance the lancers. Then the two cocks strutted 
pompously out to the center, with their wings trail- 
ing on each side like robes, and their tails extended 
like huge fans. They passed each other and bowed, 
repassed and passed again, with a regular cakewalk 
step, while their admiring wives gazed entranced, 
and made many wifely comments on their lords, as 
their excited cackling showed.” 

“What fun!” 

“Yes, indeed, it was funny. I was laughing 
so, I could scarcely hold the glasses to my eyes, 
for I can’t tell you how absurd those birds looked 
as they danced down the middle; but just then a 
terrible tragedy occurred that ended the perform- 
ance.” 

“A tragedy?” 

“A mink that had been observing the party just 
as we had, though not through glasses, rushed in 
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and seized one of the performers right out of the 
ring, and ran off with him, while his frightened 
wives rushed screaming in every direction.” 

‘ “Poor widows! But 1 didn’t know you had mink 
here.” 

“ Oh, yes,” Mrs. Adair answered. “ In Wyoming 
we have mink, and otter, and muskrats, jack-rabbits, 
and prairie dogs. Oh, one could have a regu- 
lar menagerie without going out of the State, 
if he could only get specimens of the different 
kinds.” 

“ Tt would be lots of fun to start a show, wouldn’t 
ipa? 

“Bert did one summer. He had his fawn and 
a prairie dog, a golden plover and a funny little 
mouse that lives here, with pockets on the outside 
of each cheek.” 

“What became of them all?” 

“Let’s see—oh, yes. One night a curious little 
animal came burrowing into the kitchen, and Bert 
made a dive to catch it with his bare hands. Fortu- 
nately he didn’t succeed, for its bite is almost certain 
to give hydrophobia; but we had to make Bert sleep 
in a hammock outdoors for a week. As for the 
kitchen, we were unable to use it for a month. 
Somehow Bert’s ardor for collecting animals cooled 
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suddenly, and he has never added another to his 


menagerie.” i 

“T think we have the same sort of an animal it 
the East; we call them ‘sachet pussies,’” Chester — 
laughed; “ but what a lot you know about the wild 
animals of Wyoming, Mrs. Adair! I wonder if 
you know anything about the dead ones?” 
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Just then there was a soft whirr of wings and 
the babies alighted at the pigeon house. 

“I wonder which one came in first,” Chester 
cried, looking at his watch, ‘“‘ and it is just twenty 
minutes to four.” 

“T couldn’t tell, they came with such a rush! 
Could you?” 

“No, I can’t, but do look how proud old Pheenix 
is of them! He knows his babies are doing well. 
I wonder how fast he can fly. There was a pigeon 
race at home last year, and one of the birds flew 
three hundred miles in nine hours. That’s as fast 
as an express train, I think.” 

“Tm going to see if Bert sent home a message,” 
Mrs. Adair said, rising. “I always look the minute 
the birds get in. I'll bring it back to you if there 
is one.” And she walked off toward the pigeon 
cote. he, 
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I'd love to go a-hunting, 
If I could only find 

An animal that never lived, 
And never had a mind !— 

That never went a-swimming, 
And never, never flew; 

I really think that animal 
Would be entirely new! 


SHE had scarcely turned away when Chester 
heard a soft yet rapid step behind him, and, glanc- 
ing around, saw the cowboy Mr. Adair had dis- 
missed that morning. His brown face wore a look 
that made Chester shrink back in alarm as he said, 
hurriedly : 

“So yer got me sent off, young feller! Look 
out! Yer’ll git sent off yerself.”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean,’ Chester fal- 
tered. “Are you Dusty?”’ 

“Aw yer does,” the man growled, “an’ yer'd 
better lay low!” And he disappeared into the 
bushes just as Mrs. Adair returned. 

Chester was troubled. “I won't tell Mrs. Adair,” 
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he thought. “I'll tell Bert when he comes home. 
There can’t be any good in frightening her.” And 
so he took the two slips of paper she handed him, 
and said nothing of the evil-faced man he felt sure 
was skulking behind them. 

The first message read: 


Lone Butte. 
3:33 p. m. 5 miles from the ranch 
BERT. 


“T call that very good time, don’t you?” asked é : 


Mrs. Adair. 
“Indeed they are wonderful, the way they 
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“home. & 


Then Chester read the other message: 


Just passed Chester’s hat. Tell him there are 
worse things than being lame for life. Suppose 
he hadn’t lost it! Don’t worry; it’s still lost! 

ETHEL, 


“T call that a cowardly insult!” laughed Chester. 
“And where can I get another hat? There are no 
stores around here, are there? ” 

“Not any within two hundred miles! It looks 
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to me as if you would be reduced to borrowing 
one.” 

“Tl try to take better care of it if I am,” Chester 
answered; “ but, Mrs. Adair, do you know anything 
about the big dead animals of Wyoming? I want to 
go big game hunting while I am here.” 

“T hope you will be successful; you’d think big 
game would be easier to hit than small, but it doesn’t 
always prove so.” 

“Oh, mine won’t run away if I could only once 
find it!” 

Mrs. Adair looked at Chester inquiringly, and 

_ he went on. 
“You see it’s this way. Jim Grove’s father is 
head of the fossil department of the museum at 
home, and we have often loafed around the lab, 
where the men are digging out of the rock the bones 
of prehistoric animals, so I know just how they 
look. Helen says boys are only good to destroy 
things and I'd like to fool her and spend my sum- 
mer finding an animal no one has ever seen.” 

“Tt sounds very interesting, Chester; but do you 
know enough to hunt for your animals?” 

“T don’t know so very much, but I have seen 
part of the animal I want to find, and I know about 
how it looks when it’s dug up.” 
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“Tt would be wonderful if you could find a new 
animal or even a part of an old one that was being 
searched for, wouldn't it?” 

*Wouldn’t it? My animal lives in the rocks of 
the Jurassic age.” 

“And the Jurassic age fairly pokes its head up 
in our kitchen! ”’ 

“Tt does! Oh, Mrs. Adair, how do you know?” & 

“T'll tell you a little secret. Cross your heart! & 
Now let’s see your fingers! Yes, everythingis quite — 
right.” 

“Ts it a great secret?” al 

“You shall judge! Ethel and Bert think I know 
everything, and as I am their teacher I often ha 
to prove it.” 

“My, you do have to be a whole College Prepare” 
tory Course, don’t you?” f 

“Just a bit, and it keeps me busy. I have | 
prepare them in things we can have in our text-_ 
books near at home, so we are ‘offering botany,’ _ 
and I have been studying geology all spring to try j 
to know enough to interest them in it in the fall. — 
Of course their father is a great help.” é 

“Then you have some good books?” 

“A few, and a fine government survey map, 
showing where the rocks come to the surface. 
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That’s how I know your friend’s home is quite 
near here.” 

“Don’t you want to begin your lessons in geology 
on me, Mrs. Adair? It’s hours and hours until 
supper time, isn’t it? Even J’m not hungry yet.” 

“That’s good, for the cook’s out hunting. Our 
market here is very uncertain.” 

“Oh, don’t I wish I were along!”’ 

“Very complimentary to your visiting friend, 
but shut your eyes and lean back in your chair and 
Pll tell you what I see.” 

“Can’t I keep them open?” 

“No; I’m going back millions of years, and you 
Must use your mind’s eye to see the things no 
human eyes ever saw—things that wrote their his- 
‘tory with fire and flood on the pages of the 
everlasting rocks. Are you ready to see all 
this?” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Adair.” 

“Then you are ready for the performance to 
begin. Here comes a huge black ball swinging 
through space. Its center is a vast glowing fire 
covered with a huge crust. Water is on top of that, 
and around the ball is an envelope of poisonous 
gas or mist. To quote an ancient writer: ‘ Dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep.’ Thousands on 
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thousands of years go by, as the black, watery 
ball goes swinging along through space, dark, silent, 
and lifeless. As the fire inside cools, the hard crust 
wrinkles and cracks and the waters fill the deep 
crevices, while sometimes the fire comes bursting 
up, bringing the crust—mountain high—with it. 
Slowly, slowly, a sediment fifty thousand feet thick 
settles down to the bottom of the ocean—just a 
grain at a time. Then centuries pass, and the mud 
is hardened by heat and pressure, until it is changed 
to stone, and so we have the first stratified rock, 
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and it is calle 

“Oh, I know—the Laurentian, because so much 
of it is found along the St. Lawrence River. And 
the period when it was formed is called the Eozoic : 
féon.” 

“Good for you, Chester! You have that very 
pat!” 

“T studied it hard enough. Anyway, I liked this 
zon because the first life came then, didn’t it?” 

“Yes, Eozoic is the Greek word for ‘ Dawn of 
Life,’ and we find traces of a tiny little animal in 
the Laurentian rocks. It was the first animal.” 

“T think it would be a lot easier to remember if 
they’d call the period the ‘Dawn of Life.’ ” 

“Yes, for you, but maybe some schoolboy in 
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Sweden would find it easier to remember ‘ Eozoic’ 
than ‘Dawn of Life.’” 

“Vou are right,” Chester agreed. “We had a 
Swedish cook once who worked a week teaching 
me to say, ‘Luncheon is ready,’ and then when I 
got it off on a Swedish engineer who came to our 
house, I found the cook out in the pantry laughing 
herself into fits, and I heard the old gentleman said, 
afterward, the impertinence of American boys was 
a puzzle.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T never knew, but it isn’t always boys who put 
their foot in it when they are just being nice. There’s 
‘Aunt Anna. She’s short, and fat, and stately. 

One day a nice old Englishman was dining with 
us, and he looked at Aunt Anna and said, ‘ Mrs. 
Stone, you remind me very much of Queen Vic- 
toria,’ and Auntie looked pleased as a purring kitten, 
and held up her head like the queen’s pictures. 
Presently Helen said, ‘Did you ever see the old 
queen, Mr. Stanley?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ he prided him- 
self, ‘I saw her many times at Windsor. She was 
a very homely woman, but oh, so good!’ The table 
got very quiet then, and he looked so puzzled when 
Helen choked on her salad, and I on a drink, and 
we both had to leave the table, but the tears of joy 
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we wept upstairs were better than dessert, even if 
daddy and mother did have a lot to say!” 

“The poor man,” Mrs. Adair said. “ Well, it all 
goes to prove we shall do well to cling to our 
Greek names, for the scientific men the world over 
know just what you mean when you speak of the 
Eozoic period.” 

“Do you know what the first animal was like?” 

“Tt was a very small creature; much like a 
microscopic animal we have now, called Amceba. 
Those were called Protozoans, that’s Greek for first 
animals.” 

“What is it like?’’ Chester demanded. 

“Tt looks like a little shapeless lump of jelly, and 
seems to have no head, legs, ears, eyes, arms, or 
tail.” 

“What has it, then?” 

“An appetite mostly, for when feeding time 
comes around it puts out something from a place 
where a minute before there was nothing, and 
winds it around a tiny bit of food, and then what 
do you think happens?” 

“ What?” Chester queried. 

“The something holds the food and the jelly 
body pours itself over it, and in a little while you 
can see the food inside the Amceba, and the little 
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creature has swallowed its something that it held 
the food with. Nothing can be more simple. When 
the animal wishes to dine, it makes an arm, a mouth, 
and a stomach, and when they are used they dis- 
appear until it needs them again.” 

“Tsn’t that an animal!” Chester commented. 
* So that is the first? ” 

“That or one very like it,’ Mrs. Adair said; 
“but what a strange procession it would make if 
we could see the life of our globe coming down the 
ages, each division bearing a banner emblazoned 
with its name. The first would be the Eozoic AZon, 
with just deep water and crystalline rocks and dark- 
ness to decorate its standard, and a line of little 
protozoan jellyfish in its upper strata.” 

“They were real life, though, weren’t they?” 
Chester asked. 

“Indeed they were, for they ate, and grew, and 
made themselves a hard shell out of sea water. 
If they hadn’t we would never have known they 
lived.” 

“JT wonder where they came from,” Chester said. 

“The greatest scientist that ever lived can offer 
no better explanation of how they came into being 
than the one my Book gives: ‘And God created 
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every living creature. 
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“What came next?” Chester asked. 

“Oh, next we have the Paleozoic Zon. We can 
see this quite clearly, for the mists the Bible and 
scientists tell us of, that went up and watered the 
earth, have changed to rain, and light has pierced 
the clouds; so we can see the queer animals that 
are coming along. The first are the invertebrates, 
as the scientists call them.” 

“What does that mean?”’ 

“Tt means they haven’t any backbones. Next 
come the fishes; how they swarm! You can get 
some idea of how big a shoal was from the millions 
on millions of them that are found in separate beds 
of limestone.” 

“ How can they tell there were millions and mil- 
lions?” Chester asked. f 

“Because, when they died they left their bones 
behind them. In one limestone bed a few miles 
north of Columbus there is a stratum of fossil bones 
two inches thick that is miles long, and there are 
many other beds as large.” 

“Tt took some fish to make that bed, didn’t it?” 

“Tt surely did, and behind these fish come sharks 
and their relatives, mostly quite small. Nature has 
not yet found out she can make big animals, but 
just let’s stop and take a look at some of the 
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things that are happening for your benefit in this 
period. 


“For mine?” 

“Yes, yours; for instance, the continents are all 
getting well above water, and some very useful 
trees replace the soft vegetation. And now we find 
rock salt and copper.” 

“T wonder if there is any copper around here? 
If I could find a copper mine I'd get rich! Maybe 
Bert and I will discover one together.” 

“Would you know a piece of copper ore if you'd 
see it?” 

“Indeed I would. Father has often showed 
me specimens of it. He owns a mine in Wis- 
consin.”” 

“You and Bert would better go mine hunting. 
I don’t see why boys shouldn’t find a mine as sees 
asaman. Your eyes are keener.’’ 

“ Wouldn’t it be great! Then Bert could go East 
to school with me; but what comes next? I don’t 
want Bert and Ethel to get back before the 
Diplodocus passes.” 

‘He is coming soon,’ Mrs. Adair said, “ for the 
Mesozoic period is at hand. The land has continued 
to push its way out of the water, for the huge six- 
hundred-foot tides that rolled over the seas banked 
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up the sediment, making islands. Just think of the 
force those tides must have been!”’ 

“There! I told Helen our geography teacher 
said there were tides six hundred feet high, and 
I couldn't make her believe it. What made them?” 

“Tt was the nearness of the moon in those days. 
Our earth when it was a gas globe whirled round 
so fast it threw off a circle of gas that afterward 
made the moon. At first it was much nearer the 
earth than it is now, so its attraction made the six- 
hundred-foot tides.” 

“Just as it makes six-foot ones now?” 

“Yes, but these tides did not belong to the Meso- 
zoic period, which means middle life. They were 
earlier. This is the era that connects ‘ ancient life’ 
with the life that exists now, and the world was 
really beginning to have some scenery.” 

“Where was Wyoming?” 

“Oh, just coming up or going under, as it hap- 
pened, for you see the ocean played seesaw here 
for ages and ages. Sometimes dry land comes up 
and is covered with wonderful forests and curious 
soft plants. Then it sinks again, and everything 
is drowned. But the fire under this ocean took a 
hand in land building over and over again, for a 
crack could come in the bottom of the ocean, and 
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then there would be an explosion, and up would 
come a mountain range! And so we got our 
State!” 

“Oh,” cried Chester, “imagine the racket, and 
the wonderful fireworks!” 

“T can’t, and it’s lucky most of the life of the 
globe was still in the water.” 

“Why, Mrs. Adair?” 

“ Because things in the ocean were safe; while 
the dry land never knew what day a volcano would 
come tearing up, and leave a mountain range be- 
hind it, or a continent would sink from sight, or an 
island bob serenely up from below.” 

“Sounds like quick work, doesn’t it?” 

“It wasn’t, though, for we are still in the age 
when ‘a thousand years’ were ‘as a day,’ and 
years and millions of years belong to one period. 
But now we have some wonderful tropical forests 
instead of the bare lands of the “Dawn of Life’ 
zon, and through them are roving weird beasts 
that just to describe sounds like a fairy tale. If 
our procession of ancient life came marching 
along we would soon have the Triassic section of 
the Mesozoic Zon passing. And here are your 
Dinosaurs.” 

“ Who's first?” 
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“No one knows, exactly, for the deeper we dig 
the more animals we find, but some real aged ones 
were the Anchisaurus, and his cousin the Am- 
mosaurus. He was a neighbor of yours, Chester.” 

“He was?” 

“Yes, one was dug up recently at the very gates 
of New York. He made his home near Fort Lee, 
on the Palisades of the Hudson.” 

“You don’t mean if I’d been out early some 
morning a million years back I might have seen him 
walking around?” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s a new idea. I never thought of there 
being interesting geology in the East. I thought 
there were only glacial rocks, hog’s backs, and may- 
be a few drowned valleys.” 

“You didn’t know then that it was in the 
Connecticut Valley that we first suspected Dino- 
saurs?” 

“The Connecticut! Why it’s just an ordinary 
river,” 

“T know; I remember when I was at Smith 
College how interested we were when our geology 
professor took us to the foot of Mount Tom and 
showed us huge tracks in the flat stones on the 
bank of the Connecticut. He told us he thought 
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they were bird tracks, but he couldn’t explain the 
deep groove that extended behind them. We know 
now it was the tail of a horrible old Dinosaur, a 
regular nightmare of a reptile.” 

“He wouldn’t give me bad dreams. I feel like 
the head of the museum at home. He walked in 
one day and picked up the skull of a horrible old 
animal, and said, ‘Isn’t that a beautiful bone!’ 
That’s the way I feel over my Diplodocus. He 
was a Dinosaur; let him head the Jurassic section 
of your parade. He's a nice old beastie, three or 
four hundred years old.” 

“Very well, here he comes; see, he is looking 
down at you now from over the top of that mag- 
nificent palm tree the cottonwood has turned into, 
because there were only palm trees here then. As 
he is standing on his hind feet he is forty-five feet 
high. Now what are you going to do?” 

“ Cut and run for the house and hide in a back 
room! ”’ 

“That won’t save you! He will leap up in the 
air, right over the tree-top, and land on his feet 
like a rubber ball, and run twenty feet of his thirty- 
foot neck into the hall and pick you up with very 
little trouble.” 

“Help!” Chester cried. ‘“ Haven’t Ia friend?” 
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“No; it will be millions of years before Adam 
comes to earth, but don’t give up, your Diplodocus, 
with the thirty-foot neck and the forty-foot tail, 
hasn't brains enough to look for you, and no teeth 
to eat you with it if he found you. He lives on 
tender plants and tree-tops.” 

“Tt must take a lot of food to keep him going.”’ 

“Indeed it does, about seven hundred tons a day. 
But, oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Why, there’s a little brute of a Ceratosaurus, 
only twenty feet long, stealing up on your clumsy 
friend from behind. He has a queer knobby horn, 
and is protected by plates, like a crocodile, but he 
doesn’t seem to need them to save him from the 
other stupid Dinosaur! Oh, there he has landed 
on its back. His fearful claws are digging in. 
Come, let’s run, the fight is on, and there can only 
be one ending!” 

“What a fight!” cried Chester, looking around, 
as if he expected to see both animals. “If he did 
die here I hope he left his tail somewhere con- 
venient, or, better still, his little head!” 

“T’ve no doubt he did die here,’ Mrs. Adair re- 
assured, “but so many animals were about who. 
liked fresh meat, we may not find it. There is the 
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great Fish Lizard, the Ichthyosaurus; think how 
he would love to come on eighty feet of dinner, and 
there is no telling where he might have carried the 
tail.” 

“Wish I knew—the greedy thing! What was 
he like, anyway?” 

“Like a bad neighbor, for he ate like a bear, 
and a most unhandsome one too. He had fins like 
a dolphin and teeth like a crocodile, with eyes as 
large as a man’s head, over which he wore a pair 
of bone spectacles to keep out the water, and he 
swam as fast as an express train!” 

“Would I may never come up with him in swim- 
ming! ’’ Chester cried. “ How big was he?” 

“ T haven't his exact measurements, I guess about 
thirty feet long, but you wouldn’t have wanted to 
meet him, Chester, for he ate everything he could 
get his eyes on, and as he could see as well in the 
dark as in the light, there was always excitement 
where the Ichthyosaurus lived!” 

“Oh,” Chester cried, catching his breath, “ I’ve 
heard of these animals and seen skeletons of lots of 
them, Mrs. Adair, but some way you make them 
seem more real.” 

“Perhaps it is because you are in their home. 
We are always interested in our neighbors. But 
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look at some of the other curious animals that come 
flying and stalking along in the same division of 
the Mesozoic part of our procession, for big birds 
have come, and are hovering over our sea serpents 
and huge beasts.” 

“They aren’t very good-looking, are they? 
Seems to me that I have heard flying reptiles were 
more like bats than birds.” 

“ They were! See here comes a great Pterodactyl, 
though after all it isn’t a bird at all, now it swoops 
closer, and my memory gets clearer. It’s just a hor- 
rible, cold-blooded monster on wings that spread out 
twenty feet from tip to tip, and on the front and 
back of each wing is a leg with four fingers. Oh, it 
is a terror of a bird, with its mouth full of cruel 
teeth, and huge eyes and snake-like neck, and a 
long tail it uses as a rudder.” 

“Tm glad it went sailing down the ages before I 
came! Did it live here?”’ 

“Yes, it used to come flying over our great lakes, 
swooping down on South America, and even float- 
ing over Europe.” 

“Isn't it curious the same kind of animals seem 
to come everywhere at once? ” 

“Tt would be more curious if the first chapter of 
Genesis did not offer an explanation, but it’s time 
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now for another division of our geologic procession 
to come along, and here it is.” 

“That’s the fourth, isn’t it? The ‘Dawn of 
Life’ came first, then the Paleozoic 7Zon, then the 
Mesozoic Aton, and now what? I’ve tried so hard 
to learn those periods.” 

This is the Cenozoic or New Zon, and that 
mighty beast marching at the head of the proces- 
sion is the first warm-blooded animal we have had.” 

“Then it is time for man to come in, isn’t it?” 

“Hardly; he won't be along for a few hundred 
thousand years yet. The leader of the Cenozoic 
division is a Dinoceras, and a valiant beast he was, 
with his twenty-five feet from stem to stern, and 
his six horns, guarding the ugliest face you can 
dream of, and with him come hosts of other queer 
creatures. A little camel hardly as big as a goat 
marches beside a saber-toothed cat, as big as a tiger, 
with teeth seven inches long. Not a safe place for 
the camel, I fear.” 

“TIsn’t it queer the cats have grown little and 
the camels grown big? It is lucky they did it that 
way.” 

“Yes, and they aren’t the only beasts who have 
changed their size.” 

“JT didn’t know that; which others did?” 
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“ Here, for one, is the forefather of the pig. He 
is no innocent grunter, but a creature with a head 
a yard long, and a name as hard to remember, the 
Elotherium. Swarming beside him are snakes sixty 
feet long.” 

“Haven't we them in Africa now?” 

“Yes, and in Africa are still two specimens of 
prehistoric animals, the rhinoceros and the hippo- 
potamus, and there is a curious lizard in Australia.” 

“And they have hardly any brains at all,’ said 
Chester; “father says a rhinoceros will fight any- 
thing it’s never seen or smelt before, whether it’s a 
man or an engine house.” 

“Curious creatures, aren’t they?” added Mrs. 
Adair. 

“Weren't there real birds yet? They seem a 
long time coming.” 

“There are a few big birds, and yes, a very 
few lovely little ones, so that the woods must have 
had some music, but the procession is moving still 
more swiftly. Here come great Titanotheriums, 
or the gigantic beasts that all starved to death when 
the climate of the Western States changed from 
tropical to moderate, and the big ice sheet the geolo- 
gists tell us of came slowly creeping down from the 
north, freezing everything in its path. Huge 
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rhinoceroses—not a bit like ours—died by the 
thousands in Kansas all in a group, showing some 
terrible disaster overtook them all at once that could 
not have been this ice enemy, but some other.” 

“T wonder what it was!’’ Chester cried. 

*Wouldn’t you like to know?” Mrs. Adair an- 
swered. “But no one has yet discovered what 
mighty disaster killed the race. Perhaps you will 
find that out.” 

“T wish I could, but isn’t it too bad men never 
saw any of the huge creatures?” 

“T don’t believe they were especially anxious 
to see them in those early days. Remember, at first 
a club was man’s only weapon. He didn’t even 
know how to make a sling. Still his brains were 
very active, and brains against strength do count, 
you know.” 

“T don’t think even brains behind a club would 
have helped much with my Diplodocus. One swish 
of his tail and you'd be in the next block!”’ 

“Yes, or what would even Samson have done if 
he had met a Tyrannosaurus—that’s Greek for 
tyrant lizard? He lived a little later than the 
Diplodocus, and was the most dangerous animal, 
so far as I know, who ever lived. His favorite 
food was old Triceratops, the lizard with the three 
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horns, and a wide bony frill around his neck. He 
was sometimes twenty-five feet long, and weighed 
ten tons, but was so slow-witted he was an easy 
prey to the tyrant lizard, who was forty feet 
long, had a huge head, teeth long enough for spear 
heads, and big four-foot jaws.” 

“Weren't those prehistoric. men in luck, Mrs. 
Adair, to live after those creatures had gone!”’ 

“Weren't they! But there were some curious 
animals that did escape the general destruction, 
and came over into man’s time. One set were the 
Mylodons, the great sloths.”’ 

“We have a mounted skeleton of one in our 
museum. It came from South America, I think.” 

“ They did live and rule there for thousands of 
years, but when the Isthmus of Panama was thrown 
up, and a bridge formed that let some of the fierce 
northern animals go hunting in the sloth country, 
then there was trouble down there, and some of 
the sloths got up energy enough to come up here, 
right into the camp of the enemy.” 

“You said they were alive when men came on 
the earth. What makes you think so?” 

“Because a Mylodon’s skeleton was found in a 
cave with the bones of a man, and it is known they 
couldn’t have been dead so very long, because pieces 
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of skin covered with greenish brown hair were 
found with them. Some scientists think the Pata- 
gonians shut them up in caves, and used them when 
needed as fresh meat. But I have another reason 
for thinking men saw some animals different from 
ours. You know how full our ancient folklore is 
of dragons?” 

“Of course! What's a fairy tale without a 
dragon?” 

“Well, the ancients’ idea of a dragon was an 
animal half bird and half beast, and surely the 
flying reptiles would make as fine dragons as one 
would care to meet. Naturally when a man met 
an animal like that he would try to tell his friends 
about it, and it is possible this first gentleman drew 
a picture of the flying beast; he scratched it on a 
flat rock or a tree trunk, to show just what it looked 
like. As he hadn’t learned much drawing he would 
not be likely to get his bird exactly correct; but 
as his sons and grandsons sat around under the trees 
at night, and watched the stars come out and told 
stories, they boasted of the wonderful beast their 
ancestor had seen; and so the story came down the 
years, with each generation adding a foot or two to 
grandfather’s beast. But the main point is there— 
a terrible bird-beast, flying over helpless men below, 
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and picking up and carrying off many a yictim be- 
fore some brave man succeeded in killing it.” 

“The more I think of it, the more I want to find 
a beast of my very own,” Chester declared. “If 
Bert will help me, I’m going to begin right off.” 

“T’m sure he will,” Mrs. Adair answered. “I 
suppose I shall be called upon to pack a lunch basket 
every day now.” 

“ Tf you will be so kind, Mrs. Adair. But do look 
at the race! How they are coming!” 


CHAPTER X 
THE POET 


“T peat, I beat!” Ethel cried, springing down 
from her horse. “Chester, didn’t you see me 
first?” 

“No, no,’ protested Bert; “you saw me first, 
didn’t you, Chester?” 

“T saw both of you first,” Chester declared, posi- 
tively; “but I do think that Ethel was a little 
ahead.” 

“There, you precious pony,” Ethel cried, patting 
her bronco, ‘“‘ I always said you could beat Pranks, 
and Bert simply won’t acknowledge it. By the way, 
Chester, what are you going to call your pony? 
Father always says a bronco isn’t broken until 
it’s named.” 

“T’m going to call it Jura,” Chester answered, 
promptly. ‘I named it yesterday.” 

“Jura?” Ethel repeated. “ What a queer name! 
It sounds like—like—Bert, what does it sound 
like?” 

“ Sounds like Juno,” replied Bert. ‘“ But if you 
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want to name it after a Greek pony, why not call 
it Spot?” 

Chester laughed, but Ethel looked bewildered. 
“T don’t quite see the joke,” she said. “Juno 
wasn’t a pony.” 

“ But there is a Greek pony named Trot!” Ches- 
ter insisted. 

“You are too honest for that joke, Ethel,” her 
brother grinned. 

“Yes, Ethel,’’ Chester added; “if you were to 
go to a prep school awhile, you would learn that 
not all ponies are kept in stables.” 

“Some come from bookstalls, don’t they?” Bert 
said, and Ethel laughed. 

“T have at last arrived,” she said, “‘ though I had 
to come, as I always do, by slow coach, and not 
galloping on a pony.” 

“T think Ethel has scored,’ was Chester’s com- 
ment, “but I am not naming my pony after any 
Greek horse or schoolboy’s pony, but after the 
Jurassic age. He’s going to help me hunt my 
Diplodocus; and besides I think Jura is a nice 
name. ‘Get up, Jura! Get up, Jura!’ Doesn't it 
go easy? Besides, there are the Jura Mountains.” 

“Well, what have they to do with your horse?” 

“T always liked them because they were so easy 
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to say when I studied geography; so I have an old 
affection for the name.” 

“T was going to suggest Pegasus,” Ethel said; 
“T like that for a pony’s name.” 

“Name your own pony that, then,” retorted Bert, 
“and every time you go riding you will think of a 
verse.” 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said Ethel; “all the way 
home I’ve been thinking of a poem for Chester’s 
pet. Give me a pencil, quick!” 

“Oh, do hurry,” Mrs. Adair echoed; “ don’t let 
her Pegasus ride away with her poem.” 

Whereupon Chester, hastily diving into his 
pocket, produced a fountain pen and an old en- 
velope. Ethel seized them eagerly. “Just keep 
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quiet a minute,” she cried; “I’ve got it.” 


Ethel rapidly scribbled. In a few minutes she 
looked up triumphantly. “ Here are your verses,” 
she exclaimed; “listen! 


THE DIPLODOCUS 


Hush, hush, my child; don’t raise a fuss; 
Here comes the great Diplodocus! 
It’s mostly tail, so do not fear 
To hold its head, my little dear; 
The tail will snap, just like a whip; 
(It’s fifty feet out to the tip;) 
While you in peace may spend the day 
Full eighty-seven feet away.’’ 
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“Dandy, Ethel,” Chester exclaimed, “ you can 
write verses, can’t you!” And for the first time 
in his life Chester gazed in frank admiration at a 
girl. 

“Of course Ethel can write verses,’ Bert de- 
clared. “ Haven’t I memorized many of her odes? 
Wouldst hear one?”’ 

“T wouldst indeed!” 

“Then hark thee.” And he recited: 


THE LOST HOPE 


Three chicks were out a-walking; 
“Oh, wouldn’t it,’ cried they, 
“Be charming, if while stalking, 
Some game should come our way?— 
Be charming and delicious, 
And not a bit pernicious, 
Should we meet some game to-day!” 


A grasshopper a-hopping 
The chickabiddies spied; 
“ Ah, there’s our game a-flopping,” 
With wild delight they cried; 
“There is our game delicious, 
Attractive and nutritious,” 
And after him they hied. 


Oh, how they went a-hiking, 
A-wishing for a gun; 
(A hopper has no liking 
For chickens on the run), 
And they wished they had a stopper, 
For that most active hopper, 
For he surely beat them some! 
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Chester clapped his hands. “ That is real poetry, 
I’m sure, Ethel, for our Lit. Professor taught us 


poetry is truth, and 

“And I saw the hunt,” Ethel laughed; “ but 
Bert can write verses too. Listen to this choice 
epic of his.” 

“ Ethel! ” 

“Bert! Hush thee, my child. Turn about is 
fair play. Chester, isn’t this lovely ?— 


Come listen, dear child, while I sing you a sonnet; 
A bird in the bush is worth two on your bonnet; 
And the candy you give away (this I have tried) 
Never makes a bad pain in your little inside.’’ 


“‘ And I’ve been wasting my time on ‘ The Prin- 
cess’ and ‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal,’” Chester 
laughed. “I grant you it was against my will. 
But think! I might have been imbibing poetry at 
first hand.” 

“Huh, huh,’ Bert commented, “ but you should 
have seen my Blue Hen go. Didn’t she, Ethel? 
Tell you what it is, Chester, I'll have to give you a 
pigeon, so you can get in on the races. Pigeons are 
some fun.” 

“We saw them come in,” Mrs. Adair added, 
“and we timed them. They were here at twenty 
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minutes to four, and went straight into the cote.”’ 

“Good for them!” Bert cried. “ They’re going 
to make splendid birds, and I shall be rich yet. I 
say, Ethel, don’t you wish you had some way of 
making money?” 

“I have, sonny,” she laughed, mockingly. “I’m 
making money every day. By the way, mother, I 
have a bill for you now.” 

And Ethel ran into the house. A minute later 
she returned with a slip of paper, which she handed 
to her mother, saying: “ There’s a true and just 
account, Mrs. Adair, of what you owe your 
daughter.”’ 

Mrs. Adair opened the folded paper and then she 
laughed. 

“Tm glad you have a bill that makes you smile, 
Mrs. Adair,’ Chester said. “Bills aren’t usually 
laughed at in our house.” 

“T don’t often smile at mine,” Mrs. Adair an- 
swered; “but this one is a little different from my 
ordinary bills. Wouldn’t you like to see it?” 

“That's not fair!’”’ protested Ethel. 

“ Oh, I think it is,’ her mother laughed. “If it’s 
a true bill you should not be ashamed of it.” 

Chester took the paper and Bert leaned over his 
shoulder, and they read: 
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Mrs. Adair, debtor to Miss Ethel Adair, for darning :— 


To one large darn in father’s sock, size O..... I cent 
To one large darn in Bert’s sock, size O..... I cent 
To one large darn in mother’s stocking, no 

ArOuble: ieee 0'eiicl vedrnee Cee ereeters ie terais 4 cent 
To one small darn in mother’s stocking, some 

ALOUDIE  sjeje.0:d's o Gis sore leietelals MPP Ieietat face's YZ cent 


To one tear in Bert’s trousers, made on a nail 

in cow corral (I told him to look out for 

it; take it out of his allowance).......... Io cents 
To one small tear (looks like a Z; don’t 

know how he tore it, but very hard to 

darn), in! Bertisishinbearmemeret deren 0\c's%= <-. I5 cents 


He) 1 I Seri eocio.ccis GORD OO SCOCR Eee 27% cents 


“The bill reads to me like a true bill, Mrs. 
Adair,’ Chester laughed; “I think it ought to be 
paid, and then, Ethel, you can treat us all to ice- 
cream soda on the strength of it.” 

“T can, can 1?” Ethel retorted. “ How many 
miles would you be willing to ride for a soda this 
evening if I were foolish enough to spend my hard- 
earned money on you?” 

“Not very many,” Chester replied, with a grim- 
ace, as he moved uneasily in his chair. “I for- 
got for a moment how far we are from soda 
water, but we’re near to my Diplodocus, Bert, my 
boy! ‘Your ’’—then catching Mrs. Adair’s eye he 
He searched wildly 
around in his mind for a sentence to take the place 


laughed—* your—er 
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of the one beginning “ Your mother says,’ and 
added: “ You're never sure of anything, of course.” 

“Wise child,” Bert admitted, gravely. ‘“ How 
did you come to find that out?” 

“Just hold on until I finish my remarks, please. 
What I was about to say is, I have a feeling I am 
near my beast, with his forty feet of tail, and his 
coat of iron mail—or something else.” 

“ Bert,’ Ethel cried, earnestly, “if he should 
have a coat of iron mail when you find him, do 
borrow it. It will save you many a tear, and ’m 
so generous I’m willing to give up my pocket money 
for the sake of your happiness. Really, I feel so 
interested I’d like to join the company and search 
for him myself.” 

“You can,’ Chester cried; “and can’t I be one 
of your customers in the darning line? I have a 
hole that’s a cross between an O and a Z in my sock, 
which I tore on my saddle some way yesterday, and 
I'd be very thankful to have it darned, even if I 
have to pay both Z and O prices.” . 

““Yes,”’ Ethel assented; “I'll add you to my list, 
even if I have to give up studying Latin grammar 
in order to get time for my darning. ‘ Business 
before pleasure’ is always my motto.” 

“You won't have to give up Latin,” Mrs. Adair 
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laughed, “ much as you would like to. I shall see 
that you have time for both, Miss Ethel.” 

“ Alas, alis, ali, alem, ale,” mourned Ethel; “is 
there no way I can get out of my study, mother?”’ 

“T don’t think of any just now,’ Mrs. Adair 
answered. “If college remains your goal, I’m 
afraid you and Latin can’t afford to part company 
just yet.” 

“Where thou goest, I will go along, Bert,’ Ethel 
declared, “and there will I do my studying.” 

“ Keep a firm hold on your Latin, then,” Chester 
advised. 

“ Hark, that melodious sound!” Bert cried. “‘ It’s 
the supper bell; again I am saved from starving.” 


CHAPTER XI 
A FIND 


CHESTER recovered rapidly from the effects of 
his bronco ride, and in a day or two the three 
young folks were scouring the plains and buttes on 
foot and horseback, with Czar following as close as 
an echo, a streak of frolicsome joy. It would be 
hard to tell which enjoyed these excursions the 
most—Chester seeing an entirely new world, or 
Bert and Ethel seeing their old world through the 
eyes of the eastern boy. 

It did not take Chester long to learn to love 
his little bronco, who was soon almost as gentle 
as old Faithful himself, and as the cowboys gave 
him a friendly greeting whenever he met them, 
he felt he had won their respect when he had 
tamed Jura, though often their utter indifference to 
their own mounts astonished him greatly, though 
each had a particular horse he seemed to care for 
most. 

“A hoss is a hoss,” he heard one cowboy say to 
another in the bunk house, “ but there ain’t a saddle 
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in th’ outfit a sensible man kin ride his best in but 
mine.’ This Chester soon found was every cow- 
boy’s opinion of his own saddle. You might borrow 
his horse, sleep in his bunk, laugh at his neckerchief, 
but his saddle was a different thing, as Chester 
discovered one day when he took one down by acci- 
dent and hung it up on a different peg from that on 
which its owner had left it. 

Summerset Y, who had been Chester’s firm friend 
and guardian ever since the night he had found 
him on the prairie, carefully replaced the saddle 
on its own peg. 

“T wouldn’t never tetch another man’s saddle, 
sonny,” he advised. “Some way cowboys ain’t 
mighty perticular about many things, but yo’ can’t 
tetch a man’s saddle without he’s bein’ purty sho’ 
to ask yo’ the reason, an’ yo’ ought to have a pretty 
good one t’ give him. Savvy, sonny?”’ 

“Why?” Chester queried. 

“‘ There’s lots 0’ things ain’t got no ‘ why’ to ’’em, 
out here, sonny. They just is, an’ that’s one.” 

The wild, free life of the ranch was so utterly 
different from the conventional one he had hitherto 
lived, that every day was a fresh joy to Chester. 
His bright, cheery nature soon won the absolute 
confidence and friendship of Bert and Ethel, and 
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as they taught him all the field and forest lore they 
knew, he brought into their lives the wide-awake 
interests of a city boy. Every morning Ethel and 
Bert took their Latin and French books on the 
porch for half an hour’s study. Afterward, while 
Ethel sewed, Chester and Bert visited the chicken 
house, pigeon cote, and dog kennels. Laddie always 
barked a joyous, noisy welcome. He never could 
tell them loud enough how glad he was they had 
brought him home alive, and all his messages of 
gratitude were promptly carried to Summerset Y. 

“T tell you,” Bert told the foreman, “if I break 
my neck now, it will be your fault. I feel so much 
more daring now I know we have a doctor on the 
ranch to paste me together again in case I roll off 
Pranks.” 

Feeding, currying, and watering their ponies 
ended the boys’ morning work, and then Ethel was 
ready to join them for a long ride over the plains, 
where Bert declared Chester would surely grow 
cross-eyed if he did not quit looking both ways at 
once, trying to see all the strange sights above 
ground and watching for fossils in it. 

Before they started for their ride one morn- 
ing Bert came in with a beautiful pigeon in his 
hand. 
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“Here’s a present for you, Chester,’ he said. 
“Ethel has Lady Love to fly to-day, I have Blue 
Beard, and you can have this bird which hasn’t a 
name yet and needs a heap of training.” 

“Oh, the beauty!” Chester cried. ‘“‘ You’re a 
good fellow, Bert! Ill name it—let’s see, oh, 
Jimmie!” 

“That's the most absurd name for a carrier 
pigeon I ever heard,” Ethel scoffed. 

“ Now if you will only consider how well it goes 
with the rest of my outfit,” Chester retorted, “ Jura, 
Jimmie, and Jam. One’s under me, one’s over me, 
and uv 

“One’s in you,’ 

“That wasn’t what I meant to say,’ Chester 
protested; ‘one I’m always hoping for; your 
mother’s jam is the best in the world and so in the 


, 


assented Bert. 


same class with Jura and Jimmie.” 

“For which bold flattery you shall have a glass 
of my very best all for yourself,’ Mrs. Adair said, 
as she brought in a luncheon basket; “ now go and 
have a good time.” 

“Look out for the birds in about half an 
hour,” Bert cried; “we won’t take them far. 
Jimmie is too young to trust any distance from 
home. I don’t want to risk losing him.” 
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They had only gone about three miles when Bert 
suggested: “ Let’s fly the birds.” 

“ All right,” agreed Chester, taking his bird care- 
fully from its basket. ‘‘ Now, Jimmie, don’t forget 
you hold the honor of the East under your 
wings.” 

“And, Lady Love, don’t let your little brother 
beat you,” Ethel said, holding up her bird; mean- 
while Bert had Blue Beard out of his basket. 

“ Are you ready?” he asked. “ One, two, three; 
go!” 

All three birds found themselves suddenly tossed 
up in the air, and for a minute they circled round 
as if scarcely knowing what to do. Higher and 
higher they rose, almost as one bird; and, yes, 
surely it was Jimmie who first found that mys- 
terious clue which will guide a homing pigeon over 
a thousand miles of unknown paths straight to its 
nest. 

Chester almost fell off his horse in his excitement 
and Bert and Ethel were equally interested. 

“Did you see Jimmie!” Chester boasted. “He 
was the first one off, wasn’t he? ” 

“Right you are. He’s going to make a great 
homer!” Bert affirmed. “I tell you what it is, 
Chester, pigeon fanciers will soon be coming from 
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all over the world to get the Creeping Creek Ranch 
breed of birds.” 

“And why not?” Chester demanded. “ Some 
one has to raise the best pigeons in the world, and 
I don’t see why it can’t be Bert Adair!” 

“If there should be a war now, our pigeons 
would be very valuable, wouldn’t they?” 

“Oh, lots of things might make them valuable 
besides war,” Chester declared, and as he said it 
he little guessed that long before the summer was 
over his prophecy would come true. 

Chester and Bert often joined Mr. Adair on his 
shorter hunting expeditions, but Chester never really 
enjoyed these trips. The piteous cry of a little 
fawn when its mother was shot was certain to ring 
in his ears for hours afterward, and the look in 
the soft brown eyes of the doe as she turned and 
faced the hunter deprived him of his keenest 
pleasure in killing his first deer. 

He did this really by accident. One morning the 
three had ridden out in search of a “ wild horse,” 
as the ranchmen call an animal that has strayed 
from the herd and has not been seen for a 
long time. As usual they took their guns with 
them. 

Bert noticed that of late his father never went 
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on a long trip without arms, but when he questioned 
him, Mr. Adair had only answered; 

“T’ve found a gun a useful companion, Bert.” 

But Summerset Y, overhearing the question, 
aroused the boys’ curiosity, without satisfying it, 
by the remark: ' 

“Ranchmen used to carry guns for the Injins, 
then for wild beasts, and now for hoss thieves.” 

“But there aren’t any horse thieves around now, 
are there?” Bert persisted. 

“T don’t know,’ Summerset Y answered. 
“Some people think they is an’ some people think 
they ain't, When one o’ our hosses turns up missin’ 
we'll find out.” 

The little party had been riding over rough, 
broken ground, and had come to the base of a 
small hill covered with pine trees. As they rode 
along Mr. Adair called their attention to the huge 
boulders they sometimes passed, formed entirely of 
melted stone. 

“Geologists call these hills ‘ scoria buttes,’’’ he 
explained, ‘“‘ because scoria usually means the re- 
jected slag that comes from a furnace, and these 
buttes were the slag that Nature flung up from her 
huge furnace when she was building the Rocky 
Mountains. Not a trace of life will you find in 
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them, vegetable or animal; only red-hot, terrific 
heat. Fancy the illumination when three miles of 
red-hot stones were flung into the air!” 

The boys looked around a minute, and then 
Chester said: 

“Whew! It must have been even hotter than it 
is now! Can’t we rest here in the shade of this 
butte? Such a queer name! Why is a butte a 
butte?” 

““Tt’s the French name for a small hill,’ replied 
Mr. Adair. “ ‘The French once owned Wyoming, 
you know.” 

“They did?” Chester questioned. ‘ What 
brought them away out here?” 

“ Hunting; anyway, Wyoming has been the most 
owned State in the Union. It has had at least 
twenty-six rulers since America was discovered, 
many of whom never really knew they owned it, 
I imagine.” 

“Twenty-six rulers!” both boys exclaimed. 
“* And I only know two,” Chester said, ‘‘ Columbus 
and Uncle Sam.” 

“Ves; twenty-six, and perhaps more, beginning 
with Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and chasing 
down through the hands of a lot of Spanish 
Charleses, and Philips, and Ferdinands, until 
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Wyoming fell into the possession of France; then 
the Francises, and Henrys, and Louises had it, 
but none of them took the trouble even to name it.” 

“ How then did it get its name?” Chester asked. 

“Some loyal son of the Keystone State called it 
after the beautiful Wyoming Valley he had leit 
behind him. It was curious, too, how well the name 
suited, for, even though it is named for a valley, 
Wyoming is an Indian name for ‘Large Plains.’ 
While the French were trapping all over this country 
they gave the names that are their only monu- 
ments.” 

“But where does the name ‘ scoria’ come in?” 
Chester asked. 

““* Scoria’ shows us that learned scholars as well 
as hunters have been here before us; the hunters 
didn’t know or care enough what the ground was 
made of to give it a name, so you see there is a 
lot of history that a wide-awake man can learn 
which he won’t find set down in his text-books.” 

“Seems to me they never put the really interest- 
ing things into school books,” Bert complained, 
while Chester commented: 

“That’s so! But I’m so warm, I feel as if every- 
thing I ever knew was leaking out of my skin, and 
you look like a shower bath.” 
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“T call it very small of you to speak of water 
just now,” Bert scolded. 

“Well, stop your ponies in the shade a few min- 
utes,’ Mr. Adair said, “and I'll ride into the 
woods and see what I can find. We simply must 
-have some fresh meat! I don’t want anything 
frightened off.” 

The boys followed him a few yards and then 
stopped as he directed, and sat motionless, enjoy- 
ing the delicious coolness after their ride in the 
open sun. Suddenly the crash of an animal in 
rapid flight burst on their ears, and a minute later 
a beautiful black-tailed doe sprang into sight. She 
was almost on the boys before she saw them. Both 
lifted their guns, but it was Chester’s weapon that 
sent a bullet crashing into her body, and it was 
Chester who caught a last glance from her exqui- 
site and almost human eyes. 

Soon Summerset Y and Mr. Adair came rid- 
ing up, and both men congratulated Chester on 
his fine shot; but the boy said very little in 
return, and Mr. Adair’s keen eyes, catching the 
look of pain on Chester’s face, understood much 
of what was passing in the boy’s mind, and 
suggested : 

“ Boys, ride to the top of that butte, and take 
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a look down over the plains for the ponies. You 
can see a long way from there.” 

The boys obeyed, and, gaining the top of the 
butte, reined in their broncos and searched the 
prairie in every direction. But there was no trace 
of the runaways for which they were searching, 
and they were about to turn around to ride back 
when they saw a horseman dash down the side of 
a long butte facing them and ride away across the 
plain. Suddenly, as they watched him, the man 
threw up his hands and seemed to sink out of sight 
in the earth. The boys gazed wide-eyed at the spot 
—Chester with astonishment, Bert with horror. 

“My eye, Bert,’’ Chester cried in amazement, 
“where did that man go?”’ 

But Bert was gone too. 

He was sending his horse leaping down the butte 
at a breakneck speed, calling back frantically as he 
rode: 

“Get Summerset, Chester! Ride for your life! 
Get Summerset, quick!” 

Chester turned his horse and dashed back for the 
two men, who, seeing him coming at such speed, 
galloped forward to meet him. 

“What’s the matter, Chester?’ Mr. Adair 
cried, anxiously. “Is Bert hurt?” 
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“No,” Chester answered. “I don’t know what 
it is, but Bert said for Summerset to ride for his 
life! A man sank out of sight on the plain.” 

“ Buffalo hole!’”’ Summerset yelled, with excite- 
ment, and dashed past them, uncoiling his rope, as 
he raced along, from its place on his saddle. 
Chester followed as close as he could, but he was 
not there when Summerset caught sight of Bert, 
who was desperately tugging at a rope he had suc- 
ceeded in flinging over a struggling something in 
a hole in the ground a few feet off. In spite of his 
efforts the shape was fast disappearing in the slimy 
depths of the hole, when Summerset Y’s rope, with 
a swift whirr, was added to Bert’s, and a long, 
steady pull landed a terrified and half-dead Irish- 
man on the solid ground. 

Mr. Adair was beside him in a minute, digging 
the mud out of the stranger's mouth, and the 
others aided as best they could, and in a few min- 
utes the man was able to speak. 

“Oi’m much obleeged,” he said, “ an’ will yez be 
so good as to tell me where’s me pony?”’ 

““He’s where we can’t get him out,’”’ Mr. Adair 
answered, pointing to the mud-hole. ‘“ Your 
horse’s gone, my friend, and you had something of 
a close shave yourself.” 
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“Tf your pony had known enough to kick, he’d 
have got over all right,” Bert said. “ You wouldn’t 
have got caught in a buffalo hole, would you, old 
fellow?” And he patted Pranks’s neck. 

“There aren’t any buffalo around here; what’s 
the hole doing?” Chester inquired. 

“They made it years ago, when they wallowed 
here, and now it’s all we have left of them,” Mr. 
Adair replied. “ But what were you doing here?” 
and he turned to the man who was weakly trying 
to scrape off some of the mud. 

“’TDeed I dunno, sorr,”’ the man answered. 
“Oi’m Patrick O’Gorman, an it’s a cook Oi am. 
Oi thought Oi’d try cattle, so Oi am here, an’ Oi 
wisht Oi wuz back home a-cookin’!”’ 

Mr. Adair grasped his hand, mud and all. 

“ A cook!” he cried. ‘‘ Was there ever such luck? 
Why, I didn’t think there was such a thing in 
Wyoming! Come home with me, my boy. You 
were never made to be wasted on cattle herding.” 

The man grinned through his mud-encrusted face. 

“Oi’m yer boy, sorr,”’ he said, “ an’ Oi’ll be the 
best cook ye ever had!” 

Summerset Y took him up behind him. 

“Tl give you a lift,” he said, “if you'll clean my 
pony an’ my shirt afterward.” 
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And so they set off for home, and a warm wel- 
come the whole party received at the ranch house 
that night. 

When the Irishman got breakfast next morning, 
the whole family decided it had been a fortunate 
hole for them that had plunged the cook into their 
kitchen, and. in spite of Patrick’s vehement pro- 
tests he was presented with an apron and a name 
at the same time, and from that day Patrick 
O’Gorman was “ Bridget’ to the Adair family. 

A few evenings after, as the boys sat on the 
porch talking, Mr. Adair looked over from his big 
easy chair and asked: 

“When are you boys going to begin your search 
for the fossil beast that is to make you famous?” 

The boys exchanged glances, and then Chester 
said: 

“Why, Mr. Adair, it isn’t so easy finding that 
Diplodocus as you'd think.” 

“What's the trouble? ”’ 

“Oh, you see he buried himself under about three 
miles of mud, and the mud turned to stone; and 
then, when the earthquakes brought him up to the 
top, he was so mixed up with the rocks that we 
can’t tell what’s Diplodocus and what’s stone. But,” 
and he shot a glance of inquiry at Bert, who nod- 
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ded his head vigorously, “we do think we have 
found an animal, but we aren’t sure what it is. 
One of the bones really does look like the ones I 
saw at home. But I was so sure I'd know my big 
beast when I met him, it disgusts me to think I 
can hardly tell it from plain stone, let alone say 
what animal it belongs to.” 

“You don’t say so!’’ Mr. Adair exclaimed. 
“Where did you find it?” 

“On the side of the butte just across the river, 
about two miles from here. I saw the end of a 
bone sticking out of the ground, and I tried to pick 
it up, thinking it was a rock. It broke off in my 
hand, but it was so queer-looking—brown and 
heavy as lead—that we began to dig, and we think 
we’ve found part of a skeleton. It’s not a rock; 
I’m sure of that.” 

“Good for you!” Mr. Adair cried. “ Why 
haven’t you told us before?” 

““We just wanted to surprise you.” 

*T see,’ Mr. Adair commented; “ go on.” 

“ Well, we have been digging the ground away all 
around it, and we have a jacket on two of the 
bones.” 

“A jacket?” Mr. Adair repeated, inquiringly. 

“Yes,” replied Bert. ‘Chester brought out a 
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lot of books on fossil animals, and in one of them 
we read how to save fossil bones. You have to dig 
away the dirt; then wrap the bone in tissue paper; 
and then pour plaster of Paris all over it and wrap 
it carefully in canvas, because there are cracks in 
the bones and they break very easily.” 

“ Bert,’ Mrs. Adair asked, looking up from the 
book she was reading, “where did you get your 
canvas?” 

Bert blushed as he replied: 

“Ethel hooked it off the clothes line, mother 
mine, when Bridget’s back was turned. She said 
that crash was as good as canvas, but Chester has 
sent to the city for some new tea towels, and 
Ethel has promised to hem them.” 

“I forgive you,” laughed Mrs. Adair; “ but 
you'd better not let Bridget find out where his 
towels are. He’s blamed every one on the place 
with running away with them, from the cowboys 
to the pack rats.” 

“T’m afraid it’s my fault, Mrs. Adair,” Chester 
interposed; “ but we needed canvas so much, and 
we knew that you would not care. We just wanted 
to get one bone out perfect, to send it East; and 
then, if the professor said it was a new kind, we 
thought we’d have such a splendid surprise for 
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you. And,’ he went on, ruefully, after a slight 
pause, “we spoiled three or four tea towels trying 
to make the jackets and put them on.” 

“Tt’s dreadfully hard work!” sighed Ethel. 
“The old plaster gets hard before you can get it 
in place; and it sticks to your hands, and you can’t 
wash it out of your pan, and altogether we had our 
own troubles getting those two jackets to fit, 
didn’t we, boys?” 

“Indeed we did,” Chester agreed. ‘I’ve made 
up my mind never to be a tailor if all jackets are 
as hard to fit as they were!” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE MYSTERIOUS CAMP 


ETHEL came in to dinner the next day fairly 
blazing with excitement. “ What do you think I 
have found, away out on the butte, father?’ she 
demanded, and then she added: “ Everybody gets 
one guess.” 

“A coyote,” suggested her father. 

“A giant,” said Bert. 

“A Paris gown,” guessed Mrs. Adair. 
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“A glass of ice-cream soda,’ hoped Chester. 

““T wish you'd take me seriously,” Ethel pouted. 
“T did find something very curious.” 

“Take you seriously?” repeated Bert. “I take 
you as seriously as you take your Latin—always, 
dear child.” 

“‘T am sure,” expostulated Chester, ‘‘ we guessed 
everything we knew, from coyotes to sodas. I 
think our fancy took a wide range, Ethel.” 

“ But I want you really to try to guess some- 
thing sensible, if you can—something that might 
happen.” 
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“Then,” said Bert, “I guess you have found a 
rifle, new and improved, the very best make. 
That’s the most sensible thing I could possibly 
find.” And he glanced at his father with a laugh in 
his eyes. ‘‘ Was it growing on a bush or just 
sticking up out of the sand, Ethel?” 

“Tt was propped up against a rock,” she replied. 
“Tn fact, there were three of it.” 

“And you left them there?” Bert cried, spring- 
ing up from the table. “Ethel, what do you 
mean?” 

“Come, Ethel,’ interposed her mother; “you 
are even with the boys now. Suppose you tell us 
just what you found.” 

“You know I went off for a ride,’ Ethel began, 
“while you were all down at the cattle pens. I 
thought I would just ride out to the butte and back, 
but I went further than I intended and turned 
the corner. Czar was along and I felt safe 
enough.” 

“Ethel,” interrupted Mr. Adair, sternly, “I 
can’t have that! I thought you knew you were not 
to go out of sight of the house!” 

“T know that, father,’ she answered, her color 
rising at her father’s tone; “but I didn’t realize 
that I was out of sight of the ranch until I turned 
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around to come back, and it was then I saw it in 
the shade of the cliff.” 

“What was it?’ demanded both boys, in a 
breath. 

‘A deserted camp,” Ethel answered. ‘“ Just two 
tents, three guns, and a camp fire.” 

“ Oh, you dreamed it, Ethel,” Bert cried. 

“No, I didn’t,” she insisted, ‘‘ but I did feel like 
the prince in ‘Sleeping Beauty.’ There was the 
fire, burning away merrily, and a great kettle of 
soup hung over it. There were the tents, and I 
peeped inside them. Nobody was there, but camp 
chairs and rubber mattresses were rolled up against 
the side of the tents. There were caps and coats 
and shoes scattered about, and, queerest of all, 
some books. When I saw that one of them was a 
Bible, I felt like going in and making myself at 
home. I knew just how Goldilocks felt when she 
tried the chairs of all the different bears, for I 
wanted to taste the soup and I wanted to sit on the 
chairs. I wanted to read the books and I was wild 
to try the mattress. But all the time I was afraid 
the bears might come home.” 

“Didn’t you see any one at all?” her mother 
asked. 

“Not a soul, but there was a prairie schooner 
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nearby that I know must have brought them, with 
two wicked mules, that looked as if they had run 
off from a reform school.” 

“Was that all, Ethel?’ asked Mr. Adair. 

“All?” ejaculated Ethel, with an injured air. 
“Don't you think that to discover a camp, and 
mules, and books, and guns, is a pretty good morn- 
ing’s work for just one girl?”’ 

“Indeed I do,” answered her father, “and I 
think I shall send an exploring expedition out this 
afternoon to capture the camp and its contents.” 

“Who'll you send, father?” Bert asked, eagerly. 
“Let us go, won’t you?” | 

“Do you think it will be safe, dear?” Mrs. 
Adair anxiously inquired. 

“Surely, bandits don’t usually go camping with 
rubber mattresses. And if we have neighbors so 
near as the butte, I think we ought to call on them. 
If I were you, boys, I would start as soon as the 
work at the corral is finished.” 

“Why, father,’ Bert exclaimed, protestingly, 
“we sha’n’t be done there before four o'clock.” 

“That will give you plenty of time to ride over 
to the butte and back before sundown. You might 
bring the men back for supper.” And so the mat- 
ter was settled. 
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It was five o’clock that afternoon when the boys 
reached the butte that Ethel had described, and 
scarcely had they turned the corner when what they 
saw caused them to rein in their horses and gaze 
ahead in motionless bewilderment. 

Riding slowly and carefully up the butte’s slop- 
‘ing, treeless sides were three horsemen, who, with 
bent heads, were closely scanning every foot of 
ground over which they went, while one of them 
was caroling at the top of his voice, in a clear, 
sweet tenor: 

Come, come, my dear Bron-to’-sau-rus, 
Come, come stick out your head! 

Or if you're bashful, just a bit 
Of tail will do instead! 

Three million years you've hid from sight, 
It strikes me this is hardly right! 

Half-way up the hill the men turned their horses 
and galloped rapidly to the bottom, and then began 
the same queer march up again, a few paces farther 
on. 

So intently were they scanning the ground over 
which they passed they did not notice the boys, who 
sat on their horses and continued to gaze at them 
with open-eyed astonishment. 

“ Well, I never saw the like!” gasped Bert, at 
last. ‘‘ What are they doing? ”’ 
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“T’m sure I don’t know,” replied Chester ; ‘“ they 
must be crazy.” 

“One might be crazy, or even two, but I never 
heard of an insane asylum out riding together, did 
your” 

“No,” Chester admitted, reluctantly; “ but here 
they come pell-mell down the hill again.” 

“T can’t stand it a minute longer! I’ve got to 
know what those men are doing.” 

“ All right; I’m with you,” Bert answered, and 
the two boys rode rapidly forward. The three men 
stopped riding as they came up, and responded 
cheerily to their “‘ How d’you do?” 

Two of the riders were evidently gentlemen. 
The disguise of blue flannel shirts, huge wide- 
brimmed hats, unshaven faces and blue overalls 
could not conceal that fact. They turned sur- 
prised faces toward their visitors, and as the boys 
reined up beside them the eldest of the three men 
turned and held out a hand to each boy. 

“Where on earth did you come from?” he 
greeted, heartily. “It’s good to see boys again!” 

“We came from Creeping Creek Ranch,” Bert 
answered, “and I’m glad you like boys.” 

“Love ’em,” the gentleman laughed; “ that’s 
why I brought this one along with me.” And he 
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glanced at the younger of his companions, who sat 
his horse, smiling at the boys. ‘ Indeed, it’s a joy 
to see a real boy again,” he continued. “I thought 
they were all in the East. I haven’t seen one for 
so long I forgot they grew them in the West, too. 
I have a very fair specimen of my own at home, 
named Claire Dean. I suppose you boys have 
names?” 

“I’m Chester Burton, and he’s Bert Adair, and 
I suppose you are Mr. Dean?” 

“ Bright boy,” assented the gentleman, ‘‘ and here 
is my friend Captain Stanley. We call him ‘ Cap- 
tain’ because he is afraid of a gun, for captains, 
you know, always shoot with a sword. He’s also 
a late Yale junior; there famous for his football 
runs, here equally famous for his sprinting at the 
call of the dinner bell.” 

He waved his hand as he spoke toward the 
younger man—a handsome, curly-headed youth, 
with a smile hiding in his brown eyes. His high, 
smooth forehead showed a good lodging-place for 
thought, and his mouth, aside from its gaiety, was 
strong and sweet, while his whole face showed firm- 
ness and intellectuality. The boys looked at him 
approvingly as they leaned over in their saddles to 
take his outstretched hand. 
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“Come now,” he laughed, “do you think it’s 
quite fair of Mr. Dean to drag a budding Yale 
senior away from his happy home and use his last 
long summer vacation for his own purposes and 
then make fun of him? Mr. Dean thinks because 
he has a boy to fight his battles for him he can 
make fun of the rest of us.” | 

“Well, Tommie,” began Mr. Dean, and then he 
stopped seemingly greatly confused. “Oh, dear 
Captain,’ he apologized, “I beg your pardon! I 
might have known it would slip out. You see, boys, 
Captain Stanley’s real name is Thomas, but with 
light hair and a grin like his, how is one to keep 
from calling him ‘Tommie?’ The only remedy I 
have is to call him ‘ Captain.’ ” 

“Don’t you worry,” that young man retorted; 
“T quit long ago. When I was a kid I longed to 
be called ‘ Thomas,’ and when I entered prep school 
I gave my name to the headmaster as ‘ Thomas 
Stanley.’ ‘A good name, Tommie,’ he commented, 
as he patted my curls; ‘I hope you will do honor 
to it, as your father and grandfather did before 
you.’”’ 

The boys laughed. “ Did they call you that?” 
Chester asked. 

“Of course; what could you expect? ‘Tommie’ 
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followed me all through St. Paul’s, but I had hopes 
when I went to Yale. I shaved my head until 
every hair stood up straight in injured protest, and 
I seriously considered changing my name. How 
could any one hope to be taken seriously named 
‘Tommie?’ Patrick Henry appealed to me, but 
then I reflected I’d be sure to land on Pat, as one 
of my sister’s most dignified friends had, and not 
knowing what other opprobrious nicknames at- 
tached to other perfectly good names, I decided to 
keep the ‘ Thomas’ and make the boys call me that 
if I had to fight the entire college.” 

“ How did you come out?” Chester asked. 

“Oh, so-so. The first day after I reached Yale 
I went over to the gym to look around. There I 
found a bunch of freshmen and one sophomore 
who was deep in conversation with an instructor. 
As I stood near them I overheard the soph say 
something about being ‘out of condition,’ and the 
need of some practice at once. Then he turned 
and saw me looking at him. ‘Say, Freshie,’ he 
said, ‘what’s the matter with me? Ever see a 
sophomore before? What’s your name?’” 

“My name is Thomas Stanley,’ I answered, 
with dignity, for the bunch of fellows had turned, 
attracted by his tone, and were watching us. 
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‘Thomas Stanley,’ he mocked, scornfully, looking 
at me attentively the while; ‘with those pink 
cheeks and that smile, and those curls! You 
needn’t deny your hair is curly, Thomas, as soon 
as it grows long enough. No,’ he continued, sadly, 
“you have been telling a big, big story. Your 
name is Tommie, and you know it. The fellows 
snickered and the soph turned and walked away. 
I knew if he left me like that, I should be ‘ Tom- 
mie’ forever at Yale, so I planted myself in front 
of him and said: ‘ My name is Thomas, sir, and if 
you will put on the gloves with me for a minute, 
I'll prove it to you.’ ‘Indeed?’ he mocked, and 
turned to the instructor, saying, ‘I guess, Lewis, I 
can get a little practice right now. Where are the 
gloves?’ Some one gave me a pair, and the gym 
mats were shoved in place. If ever a man fought 
for his good name, I did. Boxing was a favorite 
sport at St. Paul’s, and I had profited by a good 
teacher. Moreover, I was in good condition, while 
the soph was not. I was smaller than he, but I had 
a pretty good, very quick overhand punch with a 
straight arm, that evidently he was not used to, and 
never saw coming. The result was, after we had 
exchanged a few telling punches, and some red be- 
gan to show, he went to the mat winded. ‘ Please, 
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sir, I said as I stood over him, ‘what is my 
name?’ ‘ Your name,’ he answered as soon as he 
could get his breath, ‘is Thomas Stanley. Do you 
understand, Freshies?’ And he added, looking 
round on the fellows, ‘I’d advise you to keep that 
name well in mind.’ And Tom or Thomas I’ve 
been ever since—at Yale—until somebody pinned 
‘Captain’ on me, but even that is better than 
‘Tommie.’ ”’ 

“T’d stand any name if I could wear it at Yale!” 
Bert cried. 

“Yes,” assented Mr. Dean, “ Yale’s all right; 
but this western air seems all right, too. I wish 
I had my boy here, if it would do as much for him 
as it seems to have done for you two.’ And he 
gazed admiringly at the two young fellows before 
him. 

“We are husky,” Bert laughed; “and if you 
have a boy at home you may remember how he al- 
ways wants to know things.”’ 

“Remember? I can’t forget, when every letter 
he sends me needs only one punctuation point, and 
that’s the interrogation mark. If he’d lived long 
ago in England, and had been a knight, he would 
surely have had an interrogation point for his 
crest!” 
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The boys laughed, and Bert said: 

“T don’t believe he can beat my sister Ethel ask- 
ing questions. She used to ask so many that 
Uncle Billy had a big ‘ WHY’ cut out of red paper, 
and he used to pin it on her dress, and tell her she 
could save wear and tear on her tongue by just 
pointing to it every time she saw any one looking 
at her.” 

“T hope you like boys who are interrogation 
points,” Chester added; “ we want so to know what 
you are doing.” 

“That's simple,” replied Mr. Dean; “we are 
hunting.” 

a Hunting! ” cried the boys, incredulously. 
“Why, you haven’t any guns!” 

“We don’t need guns for our kind of game. It 
might wake up and chase us. You see ours is a 
sort of still hunt.” 

“ Still hunt!’ cried Chester, a suspicion crossing 
his mind that Mr. Dean was playing with him. 
“Why, you can’t carry on a still hunt riding three 
in a row in broad daylight, laughing and singing, 
and that’s what you were doing when we discov- 
ered you.” 

And Bert added: 

“You are having fun with us. You know there 
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isn’t any game you can hunt the way you are 
doing it.” 

“Why, no,” Tom Stanley answered, “to tell you 
the truth, that is just what we didn’t know. Our 
uncle was out here some time ago, and he located 
the game for us and now we are after it.” 

“Your uncle must have been a born idiot,” 
Chester was tempted to say, but his good sense kept 
him quiet, so he only asked: 

“Who was your uncle?” while Bert added: 

“Maybe we have met him. He may have come 
to our ranch. Every one does.” 

“Very likely, as he is your uncle as well as ours 
—Uncle Sam—you know.” 

The boys looked so completely bewildered at this 
that Mr. Dean interfered: 

“Come now, Tommie, it’s time to stop. I'll tell 
you about it, boys. The United States Survey went 
through this State, and mapped out all this region 
geologically. Now my friend and I are hunting, 
it’s very true, but we are after game that’s dead 
sO many years we can’t count. A million or more 
anyway.” 

“Oh!” gasped Bert, delightedly, and Mr. Dean 
smiled, thinking the boys were astonished at the 
‘statement. 
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“Yes, a million years,” he repeated, emphatically, 
“and as the museum with which I am connected is 
making a specialty of collecting and mounting ex- 
tinct fossil animals, I was sent out here to see if I 
could find some new bones. The stones which the 
beasts chose for their graveyards come up to the sur- 
face in this region. I had to have some help, so I 
got George, who is our guide and helper in every 
way. Then I persuaded the Captain’s mother to let 
him come along. She thought he would be much 
more fit for his winter’s work if he came with me, 
than if he spent his vacation at a summer resort, 
or in taking a trip to Europe, so here he is.” 

The boys were pleased, but Tom protested: “TI 
came along to keep Mr. Dean from working him- 
self to death, but instead he has worked me to the 
bone.” And he stretched out a vigorous young 
arm which showed great muscles that leaped into 
sight as he shook an energetic fist at Mr. Dean. 
Mr. Dean looked at it approvingly. 

“You ought to see that combination of skin 
and bone shovel, when we get on the track of 
our game, for we really do a lot of digging, you 
know. You see our animals forgot to set up any 
tombstones, and we are having a hard time finding 
their graves.” 
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“Have you found any?” the boys cried, speak- 
ing together, their eyes shining with excitement. 

“T rather think,’ Mr. Dean replied, cautiously, 
“‘in the absence of any positive proof, that I have 
a portion of a Diplodocus, and, what interests me 
a good deal more, a piece of a Brontosaurus’ back- 
bone.” 

“Why did you want a Brontosaurus more than 
a Diplodocus?’’ Chester questioned. 

Mr. Dean glanced at him curiously, as the names 
fell from his lips without hesitation: 

“Because, Diplodocuses are as common as Fords! 
I want something choice. Now no one has yet 
found a whole Brontosaurus. I mean one with his 
head on. He’s left a number of pieces of his 
backbone around here, and a few joints of his tail, 
but what he’s done with his head and legs beats me! 
Now here’s a bit of Diplodocus.” And he glanced 
at what appeared to be a piece of roughly shaped 
brown stone which he held in his hand. 

“A Diplodocus!” exclaimed Bert and Chester in 
a breath, and the gentleman, mistaking their aston- 
ishment to signify their ignorance, added: 

“Yes, it certainly looks like a piece of a Diplodo- 
cus. That is the name of a big beast who lived 
here before you did, but I’m not sure. It might be 
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a fragment of some other Dinosaur.” And he 
handed the heavy, crumbling, brown stone to 
Chester. 

“It is a Diplodocus!”’’ exclaimed the boy, 
delightedly. “See, Bert, it’s square. The 
other beast’s bones are round. Why didn’t we 
find it?” 

But if the stranger had found a whole menagerie 
of petrified beasts wandering around loose, he 
could hardly have looked more astonished than he 
did at hearing these two young western cowboys, 
discussing an animal whose very existence, until 
within a comparatively few years, was only known 
to scientists. 

But nothing surprises one long on those mar- 
velous western prairies, and so he held out his 
hand to Chester exclaiming: 

“Shake hands, partner! You don’t happen to 
have one of those animals caged up on your ranch, 
do you? Or possibly you have a Brontosaurus’ 
head? If you have I do wish you'd tell him he’s 
badly wanted in our museum, and that I’ve put in 
the best part of a summer seeking him in his happy 
home, without much luck.” 

The two boys looked at each other significantly. 

And Tom seeing the look said: ‘ You boys have 
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something up your sleeves! I see it in your eyes.” 

“No, not up our sleeves, but up a butte,’ Chester 
explained. 

“And it’s not in our eyes; it’s in the ground,” 
Bert added. 

“ Well, wherever it is, or whatever it is, if you 
have a Brontosaurus’ leg or head hidden away 
somewhere, what will you take for it?” 

“Oh, we won’t sell it, if we’ve found it,’ Chester 
declared, positively. “We expect to found our 
fame standing on its legs or wagging its tail!” 

But Bert looked more dubious. ‘I think it 
would be dandy to sell it if it’s any good; I’d like 
to go sailing off to college riding on an old fossil’s 
tail,” 

They all laughed, and Mr. Dean said: 

“Don’t you think you had better let us see the 
bone before we decide how you will spend the 
money?” 

“‘Tt’s over there on the other side of the butte,” 
Chester said. 

“ How far?” Tom questioned. 

“Oh, about a mile,’ Chester answered. “ You 
see we found some queer-looking stones there I’m 
pretty sure are fossil bones, but we didn’t know for 
certain.” 
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“What made you think they were bones?” Mr. 
Dean asked. 

“Why, I saw the big animals in the museum at 
home, and in Pittsburgh, and I studied the bones 
pretty carefully.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, when we found a piece of queer-looking 
heavy stone sticking up out of the ground, we all 
went to digging and we found something mighty 
queer!” 

“What was it?” 

“Why, something Bert and I both think is a tree 
trunk, but Ethel says it’s as much a fossilized bone 
as the smaller ones we found. But the most curious 
thing about it is that right in the middle of it there 
is a huge tooth sticking up—just a perfect tooth. 
How do you suppose it got there?” 

Tom Stanley and Mr. Dean leaned forward on 
their horses and listened, breathlessly. ‘‘ Just what 
I told you, Stanley,” Mr. Dean said; “a beast of 
an Allosaurus, hungry as a hunter and as strong as 
a thousand oxen, came along here after Mr. Bronto- 
saurus had laid himself down to die, and lugged 
off his head and leg to eat at his leisure. I’m glad 
he lost a tooth doing it, the greedy thing, for a 
precious hunt we’ve had for them.” 
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“We can take you straight to them,’’ Chester 
said, “ though it’s a good long ride from here. It’s 
only half a mile over the butte, but the cliffs are 
too steep for the ponies to climb, and we shall have 
to go around it.” 

Tom Stanley looked at his watch. “It’s almost 
a quarter after five,’ he said, “but I’d like to go 
at once.” 

“Tm sorry,” Bert answered, “ but my orders are 
rather strict from father always to report at the 
ranch at supper time, unless I can’t help it.” 

“And I can’t afford to give your mother another 
fright,’ Chester added, apologetically. ‘“‘ You see, 
I’m afraid of her getting something the matter with 
her heart; but we’ll come back to-morrow morning 
bright and early, won’t we, Bert?” 

“ Surely, and if you will ride back to the ranch, 
father will be mighty glad to see you.” 

. “Indeed he will,’ Chester added; “it’s the rule 
of the ranch never to let a stranger pass.” 

“ And it’s so strictly kept,” Bert confirmed, “ that 
if father knew you were here I’m sure he would 
send some cowboys over to rope you in.” 

“That sounds inviting,” said Tom Stanley. “I 
think we ought to accept the invitation, Mr. Dean. 
We can leave George here with the cook to take 
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care of the camp, and as supper is ready, for once 
he will have enough to eat.” 

“Very well, then; we will ride home with the 
boys. I haven’t had an invitation to tea for so 
long, I certainly shall not slight this. Come on, 
Tommie, we'll go to camp and get into our evening 
clothes, and be ready in ten minutes.” 

“Come along, too, boys,” Tom Stanley said, and, 
turning, led the little party down a rough path, un- 
til they reached the camp which Ethel had discov- 
ered. A man was busily at work near a small fire, 
over which a kettle of water was signaling to the 
cook, with a white steam flag; it was quite ready 
for coffee making. But the place was desolate and 
uninviting, and the boys did not wonder the men 
were eager to accept their invitation to dine out. 

Hands and faces were quickly washed, and as 
Tom Stanley slipped into his clean, blue flannel 
shirt, he said, fervently: “Now, never say again 
I wasn’t born lucky. Here’s my company clothes 
as clean as a pin, and if wash-day hadn’t been 
yesterday, I wouldn’t have had a thing to wear.” 

“Then Wednesday is your wash-day?” Chester 
questioned. 

“ Any day is our wash-day when there isn’t one 
single clean thing left in the camp,’ Tom answered; 
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“but surely you are ready now, Mr. Dean? I won- 
der if they will have real bread for supper?” 
Mr. Dean answered. “I 


”” 


“Tm quite ready, 
just want a word with George. I saw a couple of 
men skulking around that butte this morning, and 
I want to tell him to look sharp after our horses 
and mules.” 

“Oh, we don’t have sneak thieves in Wyoming, 
Mr. Dean,” Chester assured him, easily. 

“It’s always safe to watch your property,” Mr. 
Dean answered, and, calling George, he gave him 
a few directions, and then the party mounted and 
rode swiftly toward Creeping Creek Ranch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adair, Ethel and Czar were on the 
porch to welcome them as they rode up, and every- 
body laughed as Chester cried out: “ We met the 
enemy, Mr. Adair, and behold, they are ours!” 

“Oh, we surrendered on sight,’ Tom Stanley 
cried; “there wasn’t a shot fired.” And he flung 
himself from his horse and gazed with open-eyed 
approval at the welcoming group and attractive 
ranch house. The boys introduced the two guests, 
and Mr. Adair congratulated Bert on his success- 
ful raid of the camp. 

“Please, daddy,” begged Ethel, “when you are 
bestowing merit, don’t forget some is coming to me. 
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I was the real Lieutenant Shackelton, and I got as 
cold a welcome as he did.” 

“How is that?”? Tom Stanley asked. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell me you paid us a visit when we were not at 
home! How we have hungered for a visitor!” 

“T surely did, and it must have been even the 
cook’s day out, for there wasn’t a living thing in 
sight except a pair of haughty mules.” 

“No wonder,” sighed Tom. “ Beauty had just 
finished eating my only leather-bound book. He 
must have felt terribly literary, for it was a particu- 
larly technical Geology.” 

“Wish I could get my Geology swallowed that 
easily,” commented Chester. 

“You don’t know how queer your camp seemed,” 
Ethel went on, “ with everything there and nobody 
about. It made me think of the cat in ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland.’ You remember she said she had 
often seen a cat without a grin, but that was the 
first time she had seen a grin without a cat.” 

“Why, how was that?” Mr. Dean asked, with 
an amused smile, 

“T had often seen men without a camp,” Ethel 
explained, “ but never before a camp without men.” 

“How queer Ethel must feel inside,’ Bert 
laughed. “This morning she felt like Prince 
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Charming, then like Goldilocks, and later like 
Alice in Wonderland. She’s a regular menagerie. 
What do you feel like now, Ethel?” he asked, 
teasingly. 

“Like boxing your ears,” Ethel replied, promptly. 

“Come, come! don’t fight, children!” Mr. Adair 
interposed. ‘I’m afraid, gentlemen, you won’t be 
able to tell without looking who is head of the 
ranch. You see there are no old folks for us or 
young folks for them, so we stand on an equality.” 

“It doesn’t seem to have done any one much 
harm,’ Mr. Dean answered. “I felt quite as if I 
had met some paleontologists out for a ride when 
the boys talked so familiarly of the Diplodocus this 
afternoon.” 

“That word does slip from their tongues rather 
trippingly,’’ Mr. Adair answered. “Are you also 
friends of the late deceased?” 

“We are seeking a closer acquaintance, though 
the animal we really want is a Brontosaurus.”’ 

“ What's that?’ Mr. Adairasked. “ The Diplod- 
ocus belongs to my college days, but your beast 
is out of my ken.” 

“‘ Brontosaurus, or if you like it better, thunder 
lizard, wasn’t quite as long as a Diplodocus, but 
was a foot or two higher and several tons heavier. 
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It must have had a bigger head, too, but, like the 
Diplodocus, the thunder lizard probably had no 
brains to speak of.” 

“What a name!” Chester cried. “I wonder if 
they called it that because it roared so loud?” 

Tom laughed. ‘‘ No one who could have named 
it ever heard it roar, Chester, and, worse still, we 
are not sure its head will ever be found, but it 
made a noise like thunder when it walked. We 
have seen its feet often enough to know that.” 

“Strange you don’t find its head,” Mr. Adair 
said. 

“Not so strange when you remember three 
million years have been at work on its compara- 
tively small bones.” 

“Yes, I think I’ve heard of the gnawing tooth of 
time.” 

“ And time has had plenty of years to gnaw on 
our lizard’s head, and besides, the heads of reptiles 
aren’t fastened on tight, like the heads of cows, or 
horses, or men. Theirs are set on with strong 
bones so a quick jerk won’t snap them off, but a 
reptile’s head is different.” 

“T know,” Bert said. ‘I’ve often snapped 
snakes’ heads off.” 

“Well, that is the trouble with this creature, 
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As it lay in the water after it died, every wave gave 
it a twist, and at last it just snapped off and floated 
away to some other part of the lake, and now the 
lake is part of a hill we are having our own trou- 
bles finding it.” 

“Oh, we'll have luck some day,” declared Mr. 
Dean. “A good big gully-washer will come along, 
and wash off a foot or two of dirt from Mr. Bron- 
tosaurus, and so save us a hill of digging.”’ 

Just here Bridget’s call to supper took the whole 
party indoors. 

Later in the evening, as they again sat on the 
porch talking, Ethel touched Bert on the arm, 
whispering : 

“T wonder why two cowboys are hiding down 
there behind the trees? I saw their shadows dis- 
tinctly in the moonlight, creeping along, as if they 
were all bent over.” 

“ Aw, you just imagined it, Ethel. What would 
cowboys be hiding in the trees for?”’ 

“Well, look at Czar! See how uneasy he is. 
Anyway, tree shadows don’t have arms and legs. 
I know I saw two shadows move from that clump 
of cottonwoods toward the corral.” 

“ All right, I'll go down and look in a minute.” 
But before the minute was over Mr. Dean was deep 
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in an explanation of his work, and the hiding cow- 
boys went out of Bert’s head, forgotten in the in- 
terest of the story. 

“We've had a busy summer,” Mr. Dean said, 
“but we haven’t found many bones, until we came 
over to this butte; but here we’ve made several 
finds, the most valuable of all being a foot, which 
we hope will prove to be part of a Brontosaurus, 
so we are going to begin quarrying here.” 

“Do you expect to find a whole animal?” Mr. 
Adair inquired. 

“We always have hope, and undoubtedly, here 
ages ago a Brontosaurus did lie down and die on 
the side of that butte, only it wasn’t a butte then, 
but a great marshy swamp on the edge of an im- 
mense fresh water lake, which covered all this 
region.” 

“T wonder how the country about here looked 
then,’ Chester said. 

“Very much, I fancy, as the mouth of the 
Amazon looks now,’ Mr. Dean replied. “A 
swampy region covered with a dense, semi-tropical 
forest, whose vegetation must have been extremely 
luxuriant, to support the huge beasts that then in- 
habited the land.” 

“Can you think, Chester,’ Tom Stanley said, 
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“of trees growing so close together their tops 
would look like a green ocean, and scientists think 
the giant sloths who lived in them never once came 
down to the ground, any more than a fish would 
climb out of water?” 

“ Wouldn’t that be a forest to think about!” 
Bert gasped. 

“Wouldn’t it!’ Chester assented, “but you 
were going to tell us, Mr. Dean, how the Bron- 
tosaurus came here.” 

“There isn’t much to tell, Chester. The Bron- 
tosaurus probably died in the swamp, and the mud 
and water soon covered him. He sank deep down 
in the mud, and then Nature went to work to pre- 
serve him.” 

“Tt was a pretty big job, wasn’t it? I never did 
quite see how water can change things to stone.” 

“Yes, and Nature did it slowly and carefully. 
Not a tooth was disturbed and not a bone fell out 
of place, from his smallest toe-joint to his huge 
femur. Nature did her work well. Bit by bit, 
particle by particle, she washed away the animal 
matter and replaced it with a mixture of iron and 
silica. Age after age she worked, slowly and care- 
fully, until at last the Brontosaurus was no longer 
composed of animal matter, but was transformed 
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into solid, very dark brown stone, lying on its bed 
of earth, that had by this time changed into stone, 
but fortunately of a different color and hardness. 
It is curious how wonderfully perfect the work of 
water is in petrifying things, and if you should 
pick up one of the joints of the spinal column, you 
would find that not only is its shape perfectly pre- 
served, but even the hole where the spinal cord 
passed through is there, with the cord itself changed 
into stone of a different color.” 

“T’d think they would be so tight together there 
would be no parting them,’’ Bert said. 

“Tt isn’t so very easy, as I can jolly well testify,” 
Tom said; “ but it’s not impossible, for bones have 
a curious way of softening the earth which comes 
into immediate contact with them. It seems as if 
Nature herself had put an oiled paper around 
them.” 

“What I can’t understand, Mr. Stanley,” Ethel 
said, “is how you ever get the beasties together 
again. I should think it would be a mighty hard 
jig-saw puzzle.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be so hard if so many different ani- 
mals had not chosen to die in the same place; but 
when you get a little horse mixed up with a 
Megatherium it is trying,” Tom sighed. 
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And so the talk ran on, until Tom, looking at 
his watch, discovered it was almost midnight. The 
two men hastily rose with many apologies, but 
Mrs. Adair would not hear of their leaving until 
morning. They must spend the night, she insisted. 

“Tt’s too good an invitation not to accept,” Mr. 
Dean declared. “I wonder what it will be like to 
wake up and find a roof over us!” 

“Nothing to the joy of sleeping in a real bed,” 
Tom chortled, ‘‘ with real sheets! I wonder what 
they will feel like.’ 

“It’s funny,” Bert told Chester, as they were un- 
dressing, “how girls are always imagining! Ethel 
saw two shadows she was sure were men to-night.” 

“T know,” Chester sympathized. ‘‘ Helen has 
burglars in the house most every night. Girls are 
queer things. But I thought I saw a man in the 
bushes the day after Dusty threatened me. I guess 
boys get scared, too!” 

“T always intended to tell daddy about that and 
I never did.” 

“Oh, well, they are good and gone now, so it was 
just as well,” Chester answered as he tumbled into 
bed. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HORSE THIEVES 


THE gray light was beginning to steal into the 
boys’ room the next morning, when Bert was 
awakened by the sound of hurried footsteps on the 
porch, and the voice of Summerset Y speaking in 
low, excited tones. A minute later Mr. Adair 
joined him, and Bert knew that something had gone 
very wrong indeed. 

“Impossible!” Mr. Adair exclaimed. ‘“ Not old 
Faithful?” 

Bert could not hear Summerset Y’s reply, but 
Mr. Adair’s voice was plainly audible, as he said, 
in still more troubled tones: ‘And the stran- 
gers’ horses? I told you there was trouble 
ahead.” 

Bert waited to hear no more. “ Chester, Ches- 
ter!” he cried, springing from bed, and rushing to 
his sleeping room-mate, he gave him a hearty shake. 
“Get up, quick! We’ve had horse thieves! Come 
on, hurry!” 

Chester was out of bed before Bert had finished 
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the sentence. “‘ Horse thieves!” he cried, snatch- 
ing at his clothes and blinking sleepy eyes. 
“Where? ” 

“Not in this room,” Bert replied, impatiently, as 
he glanced out the window. “There, I knew that 
was what Summerset said. Look at the men run- 
ning from the corrals! My, don’t they look ready 
for business?” 

As he spoke he flung out of the room, and in a 
minute Chester rushed after him. When the boys 
reached the porch they found Mr. Adair sur- 
rounded by a group of excited men. A few hur- 
ried questions brought the information that some 
one had stolen old Faithful and the horses belong- 
ing to the guests during the night. That was all 
Summerset Y knew. The horses were gone, and 
none of the cowboys could have taken them, for 
they were all at home or out “ riding sign.” 

“TI feel sure,’ Mr. Adair said, “that this is 
Dusty’s work. I suspect he has never left the 
neighborhood. Have any of you men _ seen 
him?” 

“ Ethel thought she saw some one in the bushes 
last night,’”’ Bert said. 

“She did?” Mr. Adair asked, eagerly. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t she say something about it?” 
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“Well, she did,” Bert explained, rather shame- 
facedly; “but I didn’t pay any attention to her. 
Girls are always imagining things. So I didn’t go 
to see.” 

Mr. Adair looked at his son and said: “It seems 
a girl's imagination was worth more than a boy’s 
thought. Go call her! Now, Summerset, pick out 
the five men you can spare best, and good gun men 
at that. Give them their breakfasts, for we may 
have a long ride, and let’s be off. Ill get some 
coffee and will be ready when you are.” 

The men moved off rapidly, while Mr. Adair 
went into the dining-room, where Mrs. Adair and 
Ethel soon appeared. As Mr. Adair swallowed his 
coffee he questioned Ethel closely, but she had noth- 
ing to tell except she saw the shadows early in the 
evening, slinking into the trees. Every one always 
laughed at her for seeing things, and she wasn’t 
sure they were men hiding. They might have been 
cowboys on some errand. 

“ Cowboys, indeed!’ Mr. Adair scoffed. “ They 
were horse thieves. I always suspected Dusty was 
a rustler. And they have a good long start on us. 
Well, good-by ; here come the boys.” 

As he spoke the party of cowboys rode up to the 
porch and halted, and he looked at them approv- 
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ingly. They were a fine body of young men, so 
chiseled and browned by many a long day and 
longer night out herding, that they looked as if 
they might have been cast in bronze. How their 
wide-awake, stern faces would have stirred an 
artist! They sat jauntily erect in their saddles, 
scarcely touching their reins, looking out at the 
world with keen, intelligent eyes from beneath huge 
hats whose wide brims were now all turned back 
and pinned with a thorn, for the eyes of the own- 
ers must see far and wide to-day. As Mr. Adair 
stood ready to mount the extra horse the men had 
brought with them, he asked: 

“Where did the young people go? I wanted to 
give Bert some last directions. Never mind, but 
be sure to tell our guests that their horses, as well 
as my most valuable animal, are gone, but that horse 
stealing in Wyoming is very rarely successful, 
and I hope to have all three back before nightfall. 
Tell them to take any horses there are on the ranch, 
to use in place of their own, and that I am more 
than sorry. It’s the first case of horse stealing on 
my ranch,”’ he added, grimly, “and something tells 
me that if we catch the rascals who did it, it will 
surely be the last.” 

Mrs. Adair’s sweet face paled a little, as she 
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said to her husband: “ My dear, you would not do 
anything cruel! A man’s life is worth more than 
a horse. Promise me, if you get the men, that 
you will take them safely to jail.” 

Before Mr. Adair could reply his attention was 
diverted. “ But look, who’s here?” And in spite 
of his haste and worry a grim smile stole over his 
face, as Bert and Chester came riding hastily up, 
while behind the two boys, mounted on her own 
pony, and looking as determined as both boys put 
together, rode Ethel. 

“May I ask,” ejaculated Mr. Adair, “ what you 
three young people are doing here?” 

“Why,” cried Bert, riding forward, “ we are go- 
ing to hunt horse thieves, of course; but I do think 
that Ethel might have stayed at home.” 

“So do I,” Mr. Adair said, heartily, and then 
added, sternly: “‘ Now, boys, this is no time for 
trifling. I want you to stay here and take care of 
the ranch and mother. You may take the scientists 
over and show them your bones, but don’t go more 
than ten miles from the ranch, on any account! I 
have no doubt the robbers headed straight for 
Texas, and we shall follow them up. We may be 
gone several days, and I depend on you boys to look 
after the ranch. The men that are left will have 
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their hands full tending the cattle. I know I can 
trust you. Good-by!”’ 

As he spoke he sprang into the saddle. “‘ Good- 
by, dear,” he said, leaning over to kiss his wife, but 
her hand was softly laid over his on the rein. 

“Promise me, dearest,’ she whispered; “I 
couldn’t, oh, I couldn’t stand the thought, that your 
hands 4 

Mr. Adair’s grim face softened. “I know, 
sweetheart; I promise.’”’ And followed by the lit- 


tle cavalcade he rode rapidly away. 

It was a very much disappointed trio that fol- 
lowed Mrs. Adair into the house in response to her 
cheery “ Come in now, children. We must wake up 
our guests and have breakfast.” 

“T think,” Bert said, severely, looking at Ethel, 
“if you hadn’t joined us, we boys might have gone. 
Whoever heard of a girl hunting a horse thief?” 

“ Whoever heard of a boy catching one?” Ethel 
replied, and then said, turning to her mother: 
“Don’t you dread telling Mr. Dean?” 

“Indeed I do,” Mrs. Adair replied, ‘and here 
they come now. Evidently they woke themselves 
up.” And she advanced to meet her guests. 

“Good morning,” Tom cried as they entered. 
““ Why, I hope nothing has happened? ” 
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“Indeed something has,’ Mrs. Adair answered; 
“horse thieves have taken Mr. Adair’s best 
horse, and what he regrets much more, yours 
as well.” 

“ But father and the men are after them,’’ Bert 
cried. “And father said he was sure they would 
catch them. You are to take your choice of the 
horses that are left.” 

“T’ve lost my respect for horse thieves!” Mr. 
Dean exclaimed. “ Donder and Blitzen were never 
what the perjured dealer who sold them to us 
claimed.” 

“They were good-looking horses,”’ Chester said; 
“my, but I’m glad I didn’t bring my pony here. 
Sometimes I’ve found if I follow father’s advice 
it is quite good.” 

“Tt surely was this time,’ Ethel said, while Mr. 
Dean questioned : 

“But we haven’t heard any of the harrowing 
particulars. I wonder why our horses attracted 
them?” 

“Oh, they were shut up with old Faithful; so 
the thieves had no trouble catching them,” Bert 
explained. 

“It’s too bad,” Tom said, “you did not waken 
us, so that we, too, might have joined in the hunt, 
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for we came West on a hunting expedition, you 
know, and I’m sure that horse thieves are much 
more exciting than Dinosaurs.” 

As they gathered around the breakfast table, 
Mr. Dean told the boys how glad he would be of 
their company for the day, and how eager he was 
to see their fossil bones; apparently the lost horses 
had quite escaped his mind, greatly relieving Mrs. 
Adair. 

“T suppose, 
from the table, “that I can’t join this expedition, 
either?” 

“No,” Bert answered, “it won’t do to leave 
mother alone all day in the house, for Bridget has 
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Ethel said, as they were rising 


gone to help the men.” 

“Yes, and then there are all those socks. I sup- 
pose the men’s socks will have to be darned, even 
if all the horses on the ranch were stolen and all 
the Diplodocuses in the earth were to come to life 
and walk off on their tails.” 

“Poor little sister,’ Bert sympathized, patting 
her on the shoulder. ‘The worst misfortune that 
ever happened to you was being born a girl, wasn’t 
ite? 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Ethel answered, giving him 
an affectionate little hug. ‘It sayed me from be- 
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ing born a boy, anyhow. But I'll tell you what 
I wish you’d do.” 

“Speak and it shall be done!” Bert cried. 

“Please take the pigeons with you, and write a 
message telling if we have found real bones.” 

“T will, and I'll fly the birds just at twelve 
o'clock!” 

“And [’ll tell you honestly which one gets in 
first. I'll be so excited watching for them. And 
mind, you rascal, you let them all off together.” 

“ Let me take Lady Love,” Chester offered, “ and 
you may depend on it, your pigeon won’t be an 
instant later in starting than Bert’s. In fact,” he 
laughed, roguishly, ‘‘ I may be able to give her the 
start.” 

“ Chester,” Ethel exclaimed, “it’s good to feel 
you have a friend, and I'll look out for those 
pigeons at twelve o’clock, sharp.” 

“When shall you be back yourselves?” Mrs. 
Adair asked. 

“Oh, we shall want to hear from the horse 
thieves, so you can look for us before one o'clock.” 

“No,” Tom Stanley interposed; “you can’t 
escape lunching with us. I want your opinion on 
our cook. It may mean a fortune to me.” 

“ How’s that?” Chester asked. 
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““Why, when we first came out here I thought 
there couldn’t be a worse cook, and now I think his 
coffee, bacon, and beans are simply wonderful, and 
if he can make them taste so deliciously in a 
month’s practice, why there’s a fortune in him if I 
send him to cooking school.” 

“T see your point,’ Mrs. Adair said, “but I 
wouldn’t invest too much money in his education if 
I were you. Then I may expect you back about 
two o'clock?” 

“Yes, about then,’ Bert promised. 

“Well, good-by, Mrs. Adair,” Mr. Dean said, 
holding out his hand; “ we have enjoyed our little 
visit and we hope to see you very soon again.” 

“Yes, I hope you will be over to-morrow to 


’ 


trade horses,’ she answered, and then after a few 
more words of farewell the little party moved off 
to the corral in quest of mounts. Bert and 
Chester soon had their own animals saddled, 
while Mr. Dean and Tom, with the assistance of 
Summerset Y, selected two very satisfactory ponies 
from the bunch they found waiting them in the 
corral. 

“‘ This here hoss,’’ Summerset Y said, as he stood 
holding a pony’s head and showing off its good 
points to Tom, “is all right if yo’ don’t go to mon- 
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keying with its bridle. Ef yo’ do, there’s a tumble 
comin’ to yo’ for certain.” 

“'How’s that?” Tom questioned. 

“Jest so,’ Summerset Y explained. “A feller 
come out here a visitin’ Mr. Adair, an’ he tried to 
guide his pony with reins, an’ he got pitched a- 
plungin’.” 

“Pitched a-plunging certainly does sound 
bad.” 

“ An’ it feels wuss, 
“When yo’ guides yo’ hoss yo’ wants to guide with 
yo’ knees, young feller, an’ a layin’ the bridle on 
the side o’ his neck opp’sit where yo’ wants him to 
go. Don’t go to pullin’ on them reins. No good 
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Summerset Y assured. 
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cowpony’s goin’ to stand pullin’. 

“T’ll be careful,’ Tom said, ‘but it does seem 
to me that cowponies are very particular. What's 
their objection to reins?” 

‘Because,’ Mr. Dean answered, as the little 
party mounted and rode off, “ bits used by cowboys 
are cruel, and a pony doesn’t want his mouth tam- 
pered with.” 

“But how am I to guide it?’ expostulated 
Tom. 

“Just as Summerset told you; it’s easy enough 
with a little practice. Just press your knees in, and 
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touch its neck with the reins, opposite to where you 
want to go,’ Bert quoted; “you'll find it will go 
all right.” 

“T’ll try,’ Tom consented, “but I feel it in my 
bones, I’m going to be pitched a-plungin’ before 
this day is done.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be the first time, would it?” Mr. 
Dean- asked, mischievously. 

“Not exactly, but then before I wasn’t looking 
forward to it, and so didn’t mind so much.” 

“Ever hear how Donder and Blitzen got their 
names?” Mr. Dean asked. 

“I suppose they were snatched from the ‘ Night 
before Christmas,’ ”’ Chester said. 

“Just so; you remember the poem compares the 
reindeer to snow which, ‘ When it meets with an 
obstacle mounts to the skies?’ Well, that is what 
those horses do, and the first few times they went 
up Tom neglected to go along.” 

Tom grinned ruefully. “I'd like to know how 
many times I did stay behind gazing after my 
horse. I wish the horse thief or thieves may have 
the same happy time with them.” 

The boys laughed and then Tom’s attention was 
attracted by the baskets the boys had strapped to 
their saddles. 
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“T see you have your pigeons safe enough.” 

“Yes, and we are going to give them a good fly 
to-day,” Bert said. ‘I wish father had taken one 
with him.” 

As they rode rapidly by the house Mrs. Adair 
and Ethel watched them, and as far as they could 
see them across the prairie. As they disappeared, 
Mrs. Adair sighed and went into the house. 

“Somehow,” she said to Ethel, ““I dread the 
day; I wish it were night and they were all safe 
back home.” 

But there were no forebodings in the party of 
four that rode gaily over the prairie. The theft of 
the horses was discussed until the subject was 
threadbare, and then the boys told again the story 
of their finding what they hoped would prove to be 
the bones of a Diplodocus. 

“Tt’s too bad Ethel couldn’t come with us,” 
Bert said; “ she would so much have enjoyed show- 
ing them.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Chester assented, admiringly, “I 
never saw a girl like Ethel. She likes to do every- 
thing a boy does, except””—and he smiled rogu- 
ishly—“ study Latin.” 

“She doesn’t like Latin, then?” Tom inquired. 

“No,” her truthful brother answered; “she 
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wouldn’t sit up nights to study it, from choice, as 
a boy would.” 

They all laughed, and as they rounded the butte 
just then, they immediately forgot Ethel and her 
Latin troubles, for Chester called out: 

“This way to the Diplodocus cemetery, gentle- 
men!” 

Then he galloped swiftly forward. A moment 
later he had flung himself from his horse and 
stood looking about him in blank amazement. 

“Oh, Bert,’’ he cried, as the other three rode 
hastily up, “they’re gone! The Diplodocus bones 
are all gone!” 

“Gone?” repeated Bert, incredulously. ‘‘ How 
can they be gone?” 

“Whether they can or not, they are,’ Chester 
stormed. “ There isn’t a sign of them.” 

“Yes, there is, too,” Bert cried, bending over in 
his saddle and studying the ground; “here are a 
lot of horses’ hoofprints. Some one’s been here, 
that’s sure.” 

‘“‘T told you I saw two men skulking round here 
yesterday,’ Mr. Dean said, “but I didn’t see any 
horses. I wondered how they got here.” 

For a moment the boys did not hear him, as they 
stared at each other in speechless amazement and 
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distress, while the scientists regarded them with 
puzzled looks. At last Mr. Dean said: 

“Where did you leave the bones, boys? Cer- 
tainly they have not been stolen. Even if I did see 
men, no one would want bones but paleontologists. 
That’s what I am, you know! How would you 
like to wake up in the night and find yourself a 
paleontologist?’’ he added in a vain attempt to 
bring a smile to the distressed faces of the boys. 

“Oh, I'd like it!” Chester cried, “but I'd like 
better to know where our bones are.” 

“Who could have taken them?” Tom asked. 
“You are sure you left them here?”’ 

“Sure? Why of course we’re sure! Here are 
some pieces of Bridget’s tea towels yet,” Bert an- 
swered, ‘‘and you can see where we have been dig- 
ging.” 

“Yes, plain enough,” Tom said. 

And Mr. Dean added: “If there were any In- 
dians off the reservation I’d say they might be the 
thieves, but there are no Indians around here, are 
there?” 

“Indians?” Bert answered. ‘“‘ There’s not been 
an Indian here for an age, but surely a red man 
wouldn’t want a Diplodocus bone, would he?” 

“Oh, wouldn’t he!” Tom answered, “ Profes- 
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sor Marsh would have told you a different tale. 
He used to have some exciting times when he was 
fossil hunting over these western States.” 

“With Indians? ’’ Chester asked. 

“Surely; you see, the noble red man never will 
believe these are animals’ bones. They found them 
before the white men did, and Mr. Red Man is per- 
fectly persuaded in his own mind they are the re- 
mains of great braves who long since went to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds, and so he is prepared to 
defend their graves, bones, and anything else the 
white man may want.” 

“Not only prepared, but does it,’ Mr. Dean 
laughed. “I'll never forget an experience we had 
in Utah with Chief Afraid-of-his-Horses. We 
had found a very fine specimen of an Elotherium 
—that is an interesting animal, which if it lived 
now would be a hog, if you can think of a hog 
with a head nearly a yard long.” 

““Wouldn’t that be a hog of a hog!” Bert ex- 
claimed. 

“Indeed it was, and we were busily at work dig- 
ging out the pig’s forebear, when along came Mr. 
Afraid-of-his-Horses, and in a very few choice 
words, told us to get out and leave in peace, or 
pieces, as you will, his mighty ancestor. We tried 
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to argue with him, but it was not Mr. A fraid-of- 
his-Horses’ day for argument. The Great Spirit 
had buried his father, and considering the animal 
we were at work on, we were inclined to agree with 
him in this assertion, nor were we prepared to con- 
test his second statement that his father had been 
buried for some years. We had pretty good proof 
that this particular Elotherium had been under the 
ground a million years. 

“Now A fraid-of-his-Horses contended the Great 
Spirit was slowly uncovering his ancestor. To this 
we also agreed, as the sand of the desert was drift- 
ing away from the Elotherium, and the rock in 
which he was embedded was wearing away, so that 
a large part of the skull, with its hideous grinning 
teeth, was coming to light. 

“But just here we took issue: 

“* This,’ said the Indian, ‘ was the great brave of 
the desert, the father of all Red Men.’ 

“This we were equally sure was the great hog 
Elotherium, and we wanted to set up his bones in 
our museum. 

“© Never,’ said Mr. Afraid-of-his-Horses, ‘ shall 
my ancestor be taken away!’ 

“He didn’t express his feelings in just these 
words. What he did was much more emphatic, for 
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he appeared one morning, far out on the plains, 
with a party of braves, heading straight for our 
camp, and by the gleam of their guns and their war 
bonnets as they came on a straight run toward us, 
to say nothing of their blood-curdling war-whoops, 
we knew we were in for a fight.” 

“What did you do?” Bert asked, breathlessly, as 
Mr. Dean paused and looked down at the place 
where the boys had been digging. 

“Oh, we had taken the precaution to keep our 
horses very close at hand. We hadn’t liked Chief 
Afraid-of-his-Horses’ looks the night before, so 
it didn’t take us long to get started for civilization. 
We were used to stand-up fights for our own ani- 
mals, but not for our own bones, and we don’t 
usually use guns to enforce our arguments, either. 
Anyway our horses proved much faster than the 
Indians’ ponies, and we got away safe enough, 
though I learned to know the song of a bullet, when 
it comes hunting you, and I don’t like it.” 

“ Did they fire at you?” Chester cried. 

“They surely did, Chester, but they didn’t hit us. 
There are lots of things easier to hit than a man 
on a running horse, when the man who fires is on 
a horse that is going its best, as well.” 

“What did you mean when you said you were 
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used to stand-up fights for your animals, Mr. Dean? 
No one tries to take them from you, do they?” 

“Not exactly the way you have lost yours; but 
in the scientific world some one is always standing 
ready to challenge any new specimen a man claims 
to have discovered, and so when we think we have 
a new animal, which I assure you doesn’t often 
prove true, we take the greatest pains to show that 
it is new, and not a mixture of half a dozen well- 
known beasts, that happen to be buried in the same 
place.” 

“Tt must be dreadfully hard to name an animal, 
and give it just its own bones, if it happened to 
die soon after making a dinner off another beast!” 
Bert said. 

“Yes, that does complicate matters, but there is 
one way we have of keeping them straight; that is 
by making a map. When we get hack to camp I'll 
show you one.” 

As they talked Mr. Dean had been looking very 
closely at the place where the boys had been dig- 
ging, and now he said: 

“Look here, Tommie, how does this strike you? ” 

Tom hastily turned, and both men began eagerly 
to examine what looked like a large piece of dark- 
brown rock, resembling a log, embedded in the 
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bank. It was of a different color from the soft 
rock overlying it, so that its shape could be easily 
traced where the surrounding soil had been cleared 
away. 

“Oh, that’s Ethel’s tree trunk,’ Chester ex- 
plained. ‘‘ There’s the tooth we told you about, 
sticking up in it. At least Ethel declared it was 
a tooth, though you see it’s dark brown, and we 
thought it might be some kind of an Indian spear- 
head, because it’s so big.” 

Both men examined critically the smooth polished 
object that was embedded in the large stone. 

“T think,” Mr. Dean said, at length, “ Ethel was 
right; it is as fair a carnivorous Dinosaur’s tooth 
as I ever saw. Two million years old at the very 
least, and looks as if it could eat yet. Look at its 
cutting edge! That was a tooth!” 

The boys gazed with awe at the brown object. 

“ How big was the animal it belonged to?” Bert 
asked. “ Was it as big as the Diplodocus, Mr. 
Stanley?” 

“Not nearly,’ Tom replied. “The carnivorous 
Dinosaurs were not more than twenty-five or 
thirty feet long, while the herbivorous were more 
than twice that large. How big is this femur? 
Have you measured it?” 
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“We have uncovered more than five feet,” 
Chester answered; ‘but it was so big we came to 
the conclusion that we had discovered a pillar of a 
Greek temple that had got lost on the prairies. Oh, 
isn’t it dandy it’s a real bone!” 

The two scientists again looked earnestly at the 
long column of dark-brown stone, and then Mr. 
Dean turned to the boys and held out a hand to 
each. 

“T want to congratulate you,” he said, cordially. 
“T have no doubt that this is a Brontosaurus’ leg, 
and the biggest single bone I’ve ever seen. You've 
something to be proud of.” 

The boys’ eyes sparkled with pleasure and Ches- 
ter exclaimed: 

“But that doesn’t explain where our other bones 
went to. Come, Bert, let’s take a look around for 
them, while Mr. Dean interviews his Brontosaurus’ 
leg.” 

“All right,” Chester answered, cheerily, “I’m 
willing, but I don’t believe the bones are very far 
away. Nobody could have hauled them far with- 
out a wagon. I move we hunt them.” 

“Don’t forget, boys, our dinner bell rings at 
twelve o'clock, and I am very anxious for your ver- 
dict on our cook,” Tom called, as the two mounted 
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their horses and rode off in the direction of the 
river. 

“T can’t help thinking,’ Bert said, as they rode 
rapidly toward Creeping Creek, that to-day, swollen 
by the heavy rains which had fallen in the far-off 
hills, was rapidly changing to a sweeping torrent, 
resembling anything more that its name, “that the 
person who stole our horses stole our bones.”’ 

“Right for you, old scout; then why didn’t your 
father come this way?” 

“Because the river’s so high father thought 
they couldn’t get across, but I don’t believe 
horse thieves and bone thieves were out the same 
night.” 

“ But what would they want with the bones?” 

“How do I know? Maybe they are going to 
start a private curio shop about here. They had 
better look out,” he added, disgustedly ; “ they may 
have some bones of their own to dispose of if they 
are caught.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well,” Bert explained, “ you know horse steal- 
ing isn’t considered the safest thing a man can do 
in the West. A horse thief is likely to get himself 
hung,—that’s all.” 

“ You don’t think they’ll hang the thieves if they 
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get them, do you?” Chester asked, in a horrified 
tone. 

“No, I don’t,” Bert answered. “ Father never 
believes in mob law, and didn’t you notice how 
neatly mother caught his promise this morning?” 

“Was that what he was promising her?” 

“Yes, and father says no loyal citizen will ever 
willingly break his country’s laws; but he knew he 
might have a hard time with the men if they caught 
the rustlers. That’s why mother made him prom- 
ise so faithfully to put the men in jail. The men 
all love mother, and if dad tells them he promised 
mother to take them to jail, they won’t do any- 
thing to them.” 

“T think it would be an awful thing to hang a 
man for stealing a horse,” Chester said, indig- 
nantly. 

“Maybe you wouldn’t,’ Bert replied, “if you 
lived out on the plains a few years. What do 
you suppose those scientists could have done if 
the thieves had stolen their horses and mules the 
other night when they were in their camp? They 
thought they were a hundred miles from the rail- 
road or a ranch.” 

“ They could have walked back, couldn’t they?” 

“ Maybe they could, but a hundred miles, over 
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alkaline plains part of the way, is no fun. If you 
don’t believe me, ask the cowboys if they ever saw 
a skeleton on the desert.” 

“T never thought of that! It would be hard to 
carry enough water, wouldn't it?” 

“Then there’s another thing: in the East, when 
you go about your business you can lock up your 
property, and if thieves get it, you can blame your- 
self. But out West, where a man’s property is 
walking about on four active feet most of the time, 
the only thing to do is to take care of the thief.” 

“But why don’t you send him to jail when you 
get him, and not go messing up your trees hanging 
him?” 

“Maybe you think all we have to do is to tele- 
phone to the police and have an auto patrol here, 
full of blue-coated cops, in ten minutes! I tell you 
it’s no fun to travel two or three hundred miles 
with a desperate man to the nearest jail.” 

“Tt would be some job!” 

“And dangerous, so the cowboys have reasoned 
it out that the simplest method of attending to the 
case of a horse thief is to hang him to the nearest 
tree, and then be ready for something else.” 

“IT don’t care,” objected Chester; “I think it’s 
brutal.” 
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“So do I,” assented Bert, ‘and the bravest men 
don’t do it. It is cowards that sit in Judge Lynch’s 
court.” 

The boys had reached the river as they talked, 
and were now following the bank of the raging yel- 
low torrent. Suddenly Bert leaped from his sad- 
dle. 

“Look,” he cried, pointing to the ground, 
“what's that?” 

Chester sprang from his pony also. “ Why, it’s 
hoofprints coming right down the bank!” 

“Yes, they surely are. What do you think?” 

“T think,” said Chester, and his voice sank to a 
whisper, ‘they must be the ones we are in search 
of. The tracks are fresh, and surely no one has 
ridden this way this morning. And see, they were 
made by three horses.” 

His voice trembled a little as he spoke, and he 
found, to his surprise, that the idea of meeting horse 
thieves was not half so interesting as the pursuit of 
them. But as he sprang back on his horse Bert 
looked up with a very determined air. 

“Tam going to follow the footprints; I mean to 
see where they go.” 

“Tm with you,” Chester promised, straightening 
himself up, and giving Jura a little pat. “I’m glad 
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the thieves didn’t get you, you little beauty,” he 
added, riding close beside Bert, and keeping his 
eyes fixed on the tracks. 

For a few minutes they followed them along 
the river bank, riding almost in silence, and then, 
to their surprise, the tracks turned and went 
- directly into the stream, where they of course dis- 
appeared. 

“ Well,” Bert exclaimed, disconsolately, “do you 
suppose they swam their horses? Father said the 
river was so full yesterday that he was sure they 
wouldn’t try to cross it.” 

“TLet’s follow a little farther down, anyhow,” 
Chester suggested, “and see if we can see any- 
thing.” 

The half-frightened feeling that had taken pos- 
session of him when he first saw the hoofprints 
had disappeared, and he was now more anxious 
than Bert to get a glimpse of the thieves. 

The boys rode for half a mile or more in silence, 
and then Bert stopped his pony beside the dense 
growth of cedar and other bushes that bordered the 


way. 
“There’s no use going any farther, that’s sure,” 
he said. ‘‘ They either have crossed over or have 


gone down the river. The thing to do is to go 
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home and get father word and send a messenger to 
the nearest telegraph office down the river.” 

“T think you are right, Bert.” 

“ Anyway, there are very dangerous quicksands 
just below here, so that we can’t go any farther, and 
I don’t believe it is safe for us to follow them. I 
was just wondering what we would do if we found 
them.” 

“T had no idea of catching them. All I wanted 
was to see them from a safe distance, and then run 
for home,” protested Chester. 

“ But I reckon there isn’t such a thing as a safe 
distance between unarmed boys and horse thieves 
with guns, and I move we go home and get word to 
father quick.” 

“You're right again,’ Chester acquiesced; “ let’s 
go home.” 

“Hush!” Bert breathed, trembling with ex- 
citement; surely something moved in _ those 
bushes?” 

Chester leaned forward in his saddle and listened. 

“T don’t hear anything,” he whispered, after a 
moment’s intense listening. 

“No, but I did see that cedar bush move.” 

“Shall we ride into them? ’’ Chester whispered, 
and again he was astonished to feel that strange 
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chill sensation, and his heart was pounding as if he 
were playing football. 

“No,” Bert answered again; “turn your pony 
and make a quick getaway. We have come half 
a mile too far already.” 

And even in his fright Chester noticed Bert’s 
voice trembled, too. “‘ Run,” Bert called, “ run, 
Chester ; run, run!”’ 

The boys turned their horses, but quick as they 
were, the man in the bushes was quicker, for he 
sprang in front of them and snatched at each 
horse’s bridle. 

Chester gave Jura a quick cut with his quirt and 
the horse struggled to free himself, but the man 
held tight, and Chester’s heart almost stood still 
with terror as he saw that beneath the wide-brimmed 
cowboy’s hat gleamed the brown face and evil eyes 
of Dusty. 

He was dressed in buckskin shirt and fringed 
leggings, and in the stout belt that encircled his 
waist were thrust enough firearms, it seemed to 
Chester, to stock an armory. 

“Not so fast, young gents!” he said; “ there’s 
no hurry this mornin’. I’ve got a frien’ ter take 
dinner wid yer.” 

“Let go my horse!” Bert cried, angrily, though 
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his face grew a shade paler as he met the look in 
the eyes of the man who was holding his pony’s 
head. ‘‘ What business have you to stop us, I’d 
like to know?” 

“Some very partic’lar business,’ Dusty replied, 
roughly; “I’ve got somethin’ to settle wid yer 
frien’ yere.” And he cast a black look at Chester. 
“TI danced ter his music once an’ he kin dance ter 
mine.” 

“T didn’t get you dismissed, Dusty,” Chester pro- 
tested; “I asked Mr. Adair not to dismiss you.” 

“ That’s a good ’un! I swore I'd pay yer off an’ 
I ain’t been follerin’ yer fer the last hour ter let yer 
off now.” 

“But Chester did speak for you,’ Bert inter- 
posed; “and what do you want of me? I never did 
anything to you.” 

“TH tell yer later. Now ride up inter them 
bushes. There ain’t no use yer runnin’. This kin 
run faster’n yer.” 

And as he spoke Dusty drew a revolver from his 
belt, and pointed it carelessly at the boys. ‘“ Now 
ride on slow,” he ordered. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ON PAROLE 


You may take my life if you are bold, 

You may steal my name, my fame, my gold; 
But none in earth, or sky, or sea, 

Can take my honor away from me! 

For mine it is, to have and to hold, 

More precious than life, or fame, or gold. 


Tue boys turned their horses from the river and 
rode in silence through the cedar bushes, closely 
followed by their captor, until he suddenly stopped 
them. 

“‘ Git off,” he said. ‘‘ Now take off them hand- 
k’chiefs, and give ’em ter me.” 

Greatly wondering the boys hastily dismounted 
and untied the gay handkerchiefs, which they, in 
common with all western cowboys, wore knotted 
around their necks in lieu of a necktie. 

In a moment Dusty had tied each securely over 
the eyes of its owner. Then, fastening the horses, 
he led the boys swiftly forward. They stumbled 
along beside him as best they could until they 
finally stopped as he came to a standstill. 

210 
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“ Hello!” cried a voice, “ what’s yer got now?”’ 

“See fer yerself! They’s more sense than ol’ 
Adair, for they trailed us right enough.” 

“ Ain’t hoss stealin’ dangerous ’nuff fer yer, yer 
has ter to go kidnappin’?”’ 

“They’s more money in it,’ Dusty answered. 

“Money in a couple o’ kids!” exclaimed the 
coarse voice, disgustedly. “What do we want o’ 
them?” 

“Jest yer wait,’’ Dusty responded. “ They'll be 
missed from home by dark, an’ Adair’ll be thinkin’ 
they air lost on th’ perrayrie. Adair’s hosses is 
valuable, but them boys is more, an’ you'll find he’ll 
quit lookin’ fer hoss thieves quick enough when it 
comes ter lookin’ fer his own son.” 

“But what yo’ goin’ to do with ’em?” the other 
voice asked, impatiently. “ Yer ain’t goin’ ter put 
“em out o’ the way, air ye? We'll git strung up 
yet!” 

“Naw. Take ’em down the river to-night. 
That'll keep old man Adair home long enough for 
us to get away, I’m thinkin’.” 

“You've got a big head, Dusty,” the other voice 
cut in. “ What did yer do with their hosses? They 
come hossback, I reckon?” 

“T left em just outside, in the ravine. Keep a 
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good eye on these ’ere kids, while I go an’ fetch ’em 
in. Here, feel this,” he added, as he passed Chester. 

Chester put out his hand and touched the heavy 
wooden quirt, with its cruel leather thongs, that 
hangs at every cowboy’s belt. 

“What of that?” Chester asked, and there was 
a tremble in his voice, although he tried hard to 
speak steadily. 

“Oh, nothin’! I ain’t got no fiddle, but it'll 
make good dancin’ music, I reckon, when I come 
back. I danced to your music, now you kin dance 
to mine!” 

“You may beat me if you please,’ Chester an- 
swered, raising his head proudly. “ Why wouldn’t 
a cowardly horse thief beat a helpless boy?” 

Dusty was evidently surprised at Chester’s bold 
answer. “Do you know who you are sassin’?” he 
demanded, roughly. 

“'Yes,’’ Chester answered, as bravely as before; 
“Tm talking to a horse thief, who will be hung if 
he’s caught, unless a woman begs him off. That’s 
right, isn’t it?” 

A frightened look crossed the man’s face at the 
word “ hung,” if Chester could have seen it, but he 
only answered, sullenly: 

“ There ain’t no woman as ’ud beg me off.” 
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“That's where you’re wrong, for that’s just 
what a woman’s already done,” Chester answered. 
“ Bert’s mother did it, but she little dreamed what 
you would do to her. Wouldn’t she take it back if 
she could see you now?” 

“Mrs. Adair was a friend to us cowboys,” ob- 
served the other voice. “I’m with yer rustlin’ 
hosses, Dusty, but I'll see no boys beat. Now bring 
in the hosses. Time enough then to settle these 
kids whether take ’em or leave “em.” 

The boys heard Dusty tramp off and in a few 
minutes return, leading the horses, and in Bert’s 
mind the words kept repeating themselves “ take 
“em or leave ’em.” What cid they mean? © 

“Where can we be?” he whispered. “ We don’t 
seem to be out of doors, and yet we are not in a 
house, for there is no house anywhere near here. 
I’m going to see if I can’t slip this bandage up and 
peep.” 

Bert put his hand up cautiously and a second 
later two bullets whizzed past his head in quick suc- 
cession, and a voice said, quietly: 

“Tf you'd a wanted that bandage raised, young 
man, you'd orter asked. When them hankies comes 
off, I'll take em. Now you jest set still.” 

The boys leaned against each other in breathless 
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anxiety, while the two men whispered together. 
Presently Chester felt Bert’s hand slip inside his 
own. 

“Chester,” he whispered, “aren’t you a church 
member ? ”’ 

“Yes,” answered Chester; “ what of that?” 

“Because,” said Bert, “I want you to make a 
prayer. When that bullet whistled past my head 
just now I knew we weren't very safe, didn’t you?” 

Chester gave the hand inside of his a tight 
squeeze. 

“T am praying, Bert,” he replied. “I know that 
we need help, and I’m not afraid,’ he added, 
quietly : “it will come.” 

Bert gave a sigh of relief. When things were 
going well it always seemed to him that he was the 
stronger of the two, but he had learned that under- 
neath Chester’s gentle manner and bright, gay 
laugh lay the courage and almost the strength of a 
man. His quiet assurance that help would come 
was wonderfully comforting. Presently one of the 
men came close to the boys. 

“Lookee here,’ he said, “yer both sons 0’ 
gentlemen, ain’t yer?” 

Each boy raised his head proudly as both an- 
swered: “ We are.” 
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“Did ye ever hear o’ sich a thing,” continued the 
voice, ‘as puttin’ a man on his honor an’ his givin’ 
his word o’ payrole?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Chester. ‘‘ That’s what an of- 
ficer does when he’s captured by the enemy, and 
they allow him to go about without imprisonment 
in an enemy’s country.” 

“That’s right,” said the voice; “I reckon that’s 
what yer kids air, ain’t yer—captured by th’ 
enemy?” 

“We are captured, all right,’ Chester replied; 
“but I don’t know why you should be our 
enemy.” 

“Seems as if we wus everybody’s enemy,” the 
sullen voice went on; “ but that ain’t yer’ nor thair. 
Yer kids got some spunk; we don’t want ter hurt 
yer ef we kin help it. What we want is yer pay- 
role. Give us yer word yer won’t make no try ter 
git away, nor tell nobody who yer is, and we'll take 
yer bandages off an’ let yer go with us free.” 

“And if we don’t, what then?” Chester asked. 

“Why then ” the man hesitated a second; 
“why then, there wouldn’t be nothin’ ter it but ter 


gag an’ tie yer an’ leave yer here in this cave or 
something else.” 
“We'd hate t’ do it,” the other voice broke in, 
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almost apologetically; “but there ain’t no other 
way. We hain’t goin’ ter have yer tell on us.” 

The boys sat in silence. It seemed a dreadful 
thing to give their word of honor to two horse 
thieves, going where they went, casting their lot en- 
tirely with theirs, betraying to no one whom they 
might meet, that they were different from the men 
with whom they were. But the alternative seemed 
still more dreadful. To be left gagged and tied in 
an unknown cave simply meant a slow death by 
starvation or that suggestive something else! After 
a minute or two Chester said: 

“Yes, I'll give you my parole; and, Bert, you’d 
better give yours, too, that I will not try to escape, 
that I will let no one know where we are, and that 
I will let no one know who we are.” 

“‘ That’s what we want,” said the voice that had 
been speaking to them; “ now swear it.” 

“Gentlemen do not need to swear,” Chester said, 
proudly; ‘“ but we will,” and raising his right hand 
he repeated after Dusty: 

““T, Chester. iu 

“What's yer full name?” Dusty interrupted. 
Evidently he was going to make the oath as solemn 
and impressive as an oath could be made. 

“Chester Harrison Burton, Junior.” 
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“Uhuh, then say it over: ‘I, Chester Harrison 
Burton, Junior, do solemnly swear——’ ” 

And Chester repeated slowly and distinctly: “I, 
Chester Harrison Burton, Junior, do solemnly 


? 


swear : 


“never to give away who I are or that I is on 
my payrole.”’ 

In spite of his fear and rage a smile broke over 
Chester’s face as he repeated the oath, but Dusty’s 
next words took away all sense of amusement as he 
added, gruffly and hurriedly, “ S’help me God.” 

“So help me God,” Chester’s voice rang out 
clear and boyish, and as the words fell slowly and 
distinctly from his lips, they sounded more as a con- 
fident prayer for help than as the words that were 
binding him to a terrible slavery. 

Bert repeated the oath after Chester and then the 
other voice said: 

“Yer kin take off them blinders now. I reckon 
we kin trust yer, seein’ yer say yer gentlemen’s 
sons.” 

The boys were glad enough to slip off their pain- 
fully tight blindfolds; but when they tried to look 
around them, at first everything was so black, Bert 
wondered if he had been blinded. Presently, how- 
ever, he began to see, and when things grew more 
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clear he discovered they were in a large cave, which 
contained not only the two men and their broncos, 
but also old Faithful, Donder and Blitzen, and the 
boys’ ponies. 

Although the cave was large, its mouth was so 
screened by cedar bushes that in all their wander- 
ings through that region they had never found it. 

In the semi-darkness the boys readily recognized 
Dusty, and the other man Bert knew as a cowboy 
whom the ranch men called Roper. He and Dusty 
had been partners, and he was discharged about the 
same time as Dusty, because, one day as he was 
mounting his bronco, two strange branding irons 
fell from his pocket. 

Mr. Adair, who was standing near, picked them 
up before Roper could reach them. Turning them 
over he said: 

“ How’s this, Roper? What are you doing with 
a ranch brand, and I see you'll have no trouble 
changing it to a dumbbell!” 

As he spoke Mr. Adair closely examined the two 
irons; one was marked with two half circles (7 
joined with a bar, and on the other were just two 
little half circles, but Mr. Adair’s quick eye saw at 
once that the brand \y WW put over the other 
‘yw changed a cow marked with the ranch 
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brand (\—YS) to a cow belonging to the dumb- 


bell brand ()}—{_). 

Roper tried to stammer out some explanation, 
but Mr. Adair said, sternly: 

“T have no proof you are a rustler, Roper, but 
you have all the ear-marks of one, and I can’t af- 
ford to have a man on my ranch carrying around 
another man’s irons. You'll have to quit.” 

And so Roper had left the ranch, but evidently 
he had hung around and joined Dusty, when he, 
too, had been dismissed, and Bert’s heart sank 
lower yet as he saw the evil eyes of the two 
men and realized into whose hands they had 
fallen. 

“Yer’,” Roper said, as the boys retied their 
handkerchiefs around their necks, “ what's in yer 
pockets?” 

“They ain’t got sense nuff ter bring a drink with 
’em,” Dusty added; ‘“‘ but I suppose there’s good * 
grub in ’em baskets.” 

“Tm sorry,” Bert began, “we were going to 
have lunch with Mr. Dean. We just have——” 

Chester touched him on the arm. 

“ Just have what?” Roper repeated, suspiciously, 
taking up Bert’s words. 

“ Baskets, for anything we might want to carry 
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home,” Bert finished. ‘We've some pigeons in 
them now.” 

“Pigeons?”’ repeated the man, incredulously, 
“There ain’t no pigeons in the cow country.” 

As he spoke Chester breathed a sigh of relief; it 
seemed too good to be true the cowboys had not 
known of their carrier pigeons; but Chester did not 
know that they had been at the ranch but a short 
time and had never had any business about the 
grounds belonging to the house. 

“TI done seen them pigeons around the ranch, 
myself,’ Dusty interposed, and Chester’s fright 
returned only to be assuaged when he con- 
tinued: ‘‘How did yer catch ’em so fer from 
home?” 

“That ain’t yer’ nor thair,” Roper interrupted. 
“Let’s see what yer got in yer pockets. We kin eat 
the pigeons arter a while.” 

“T haven’t much in mine,” Bert said, putting his 
hands into his pockets, and pulling out a knife, 
some string, a purse with ten cents in it, a flint ar- 
rowhead, and an old letter. 

The men looked at the things contemptuously. 
‘Nothin’ doin’,” Dusty said; “not even a drink 
apiece.” And he dropped the purse and dime into 
his pocket, and he tore the letter into tiny bits. 
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“Gittin’ rid o’ yer brand,” he said, and turned to 
Chester. 

Chester’s pockets gave much more satisfaction. 
There was the usual string, a button or two, a note- 
book, matches, a small pocket Bible, a handsome 
knife, a purse with twenty dollars, and some 
change, and, last of all, some slips of paper and a 
pencil. 

“What yer carryin’ yer writin’ irons fer?” 
Roper inquired, looking at the pencil and paper 
with interest, while Dusty’s greedy eyes were fixed 
on the purse and money. 

“You never know what you’re going to stumble 
into out here on the plains. I thought I might want 
to send a telegram home,’ Chester answered, 
easily. 

“You're too quick! ’’ Dusty exclaimed, roughly ; 
“a telegram would come in mighty handy ter yer 
folks now. Yer give me that paper an’ pencil. T’ll 
de yer writin’.” 

Chester handed them over without a word and 
with them the hope that had sprung up in his heart 
died, for of what use were all the carrier pigeons in 
the world without a lead pencil or a scrap of paper? 

Bert saw the troubled look come into Chester’s 
face, and his own reflected it, for he felt that 
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another tie that bound them to home had been 
severed. 

The men continued to look over the boy’s treas- 
ures scornfully. 

“Good boy!” Dusty said, tossing Chester’s 
Bible on the ground. “ What fer air yer packin’ 
a Holy Book around? Don’t seem to be doin’ yer 
And the man grinned 
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much good this mornin 
derisively. 

Chester picked it up. “ You never can tell when 
it will help,” he answered, as Roper picked up 
Chester’s knife. 

“This here’s a perty fair knife,” he commented. 
“It’s shore got one good cuttin’ edge.’”’ And he 
opened its strong, finely tempered blade, and re- 
garded it critically. 

“Yes,”’ said Chester; ‘“there’s nothing the mat- 
ter with that knife. I got it just before I came 
West, thinking I might want to cut firewood with 
it. If I’d thought it would be used for a different 
kind of cutting, I wouldn’t have taken so many 
pains to get a good one.” 

“Look here, kid, yer don’t want to be so fresh 
wi’ that tongue o’ yourn!”’’ Dusty threatened. 
“ Anyhow, I’ll keep yer knife, and I'll take 
that watch o’ yourn. I notice yer didn’t take 
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it off when yer wus givin’ us the rest o’ yer 
belongin’s.” 

“No, yer don’t, Dusty,” cemonstrated Roper; 
“if yer keep th’ knife, gimme th’ watch.” 

Dusty demurred to this, and the two turned 
around and walked over to the mouth of the cave, 
where the light was brighter, to examine their 
booty, and to decide about its division; but before 
starting, Roper carefully swept into his broad palm 
all the boys’ belongings. 

The men stood at the entrance of the cave some 
time talking. As they did so, Bert turned to Ches- 
ter with a little despairing gesture. 

“Tf they only hadn’t taken our paper and pen- 
cil, we could have sent a message home by the 
pigeons.” 

“We must send a message home, Bert! I’ve got 
to find a way.” 

“We can’t! We've nothing to write with and 
nothing to write it on.” 

“We could write it on the fly-leaf of my 
Bible, but we haven’t even a pin to scratch it 
with.” 

Suddenly Bert’s face brightened, and he whis- 
pered, eagerly: “I say, Chester, has your Bible a 
concordance in the back?” 
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“ Yes,’ Chester replied, wonderingly; ‘“ what of 
that?” 

“Look for the words ‘captive’ and ‘river,’ ” 
Bert went on; “and if you find them tear out the 
verses. Look quick!”’ 

Chester glanced toward the two men. They were 
still busily comparing the merits of the watch, the 
knife, and the money,—a process which seemed 
very complicated, and he whispered: 

“Oh, I see; you go over and keep them busy 
guessing with the knife, while I look up the 
verses.” 
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“No, you go,” Bert insisted; “you can talk 
longer than I can.” 

“ All right,’’ Chester answered, and he went over 
to the men. “ That’s a very good knife,” he said, 
“and it’s got a secret hid in it.” 

“Where’s the secret?” Roper demanded. 

“Well, after you’ve got out that big, strong 
blade, you turn it over and touch a little spring, 
and out pops a good pair of scissors.” 

“What's the good of scissors to us?’’ Dusty in- 
terrupted, contemptuously. 

“Maybe you'd like the very handy little file bet- 
ter, that’s hid in the other end.” 

Dusty looked eagerly at the knife he was hold- 
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ing. ‘‘ Show us yer file,” he said; “bet it ain’t no 
good.” . 

Chester laughed. “I guess it is!” he said. “It 
wasn’t meant for cutting jail bars in two, but it’s 
strong enough to use that way.” 

As he spoke he took the knife from Dusty’s 
hands and began slowly turning it over, touching 
it first on one side and then on the other. 

“Gimmie the knife!’ Roper exclaimed; “I kin 
see the scissors stickin’ out there myself. Yer don’t 
need ter take all day about it!” 

“ Oh, if it’s scissors you want,” Chester answered, 
“here you are; I thought you wanted the file.” 

“So I did,” interposed Dusty; “I told the kid I 
wanted th’ file fust.” 

“ Well, here’s the scissors and the file, too,’”’ Ches- 
ter said, turning the knife over once more, with a 
sigh of relief, for the sound of paper being torn 
told him that Bert had found what he was seeking, 
and that it was no longer necessary to monopolize 
the rustlers’ attention. 

As Chester spoke he drew out the file, and handed 
it to Dusty, who took it with great satisfaction. 

“T s’pose that was intended fer some dude’s fin- 
ger nails,” he scoffed; “ but I reckon a feller could 
do some good filin’ wid it in a pinch.” 
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Chester walked back to Bert, leaving the two to 
settle the ownership of their booty. He had ac- 
complished his mission, for he had kept their at- 
tention from Bert while he searched for the verses. 

“Well,” he whispered, as he sat down beside 
him, “ what did you find? Anything useful?” 

“Yes, I have three verses,’ Bert answered; “ but 
how are we to get them on the pigeons, and then 
get the birds started without the men seeing us?” 

“But do you think they will understand the 
verses at home, if the birds get there?” 

“T think so,” Bert answered; “here they are.” 
And he whispered some words very slowly to 
Chester. 

Chester’s face brightened. “Well, if they find 
those verses, they'll know something’s doing, sure.” 

And Bert added: “If father doesn’t guess them 
Ethel will. She’s the best guesser I know. Father 
says she ought to have been born a Yankee.” 

Just here the two horse thieves turned around. 
They had evidently settled the question as to which 
should keep the knife and money, and which should 
have the watch, and were ready to give their at- 
tention to other subjects. 

“Tt’s a pity yer kids didn’t bring yer grub along,” 
» Roper remarked. “We might eat them pigeons 0’ 
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yourn if we dared make a fire, but we don’t. We 
kin spare yer a little o’ our own, I s’pose, but we 
hain’t got much. Let’s take a look at yer pigeons, . 
anyhow, an’ see how fat they air,” he continued, ¢ 
moving to where the baskets were strapped on the 
ponies’ backs. 

“Tl show them to you,” Chester cried, spring- 
ing forward and unfastening the cover of one of 
the baskets. 

Bert began to undo the lid of the other, and the 
men bent forward to examine the birds. : 

Bert was putting in his hand to lift out his pigeon 
when Chester’s foot touched him warningly, and a 
second afterward the boy exclaimed, excitedly: \ 

“Oh, my eye, Dusty, look at that snake! What 
a whale!” And Chester jumped excitedly up and 
down, and pointed to the back of the cave. 

“Here, take this!”’ he cried, handing the empty 
cage that had contained the pigeon to one of the 
men. “There it is! Don’t you see it, right behind 
that rock. There, there!” 

The men sprang forward in the direction Chester 
was pointing, but they soon came back growling. 

“What sort o’ a fool air yer, anyway?” ex- 
claimed Dusty, as he dropped a huge toad at Ches- j 
ter’s feet. “Thar’s yer snake! Yer ought reo j 
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thrashed fer scarin’ yerself so! Now let’s see them 
pigeons.” | 

The boys looked at each other speechlessly. 
“ They’re gone!’ Chester said at last. ‘“‘ While we 
were watching you hunt the snake they got away.” 

“That’s a likely tale!” Dusty sneered, angrily. 
“Yer kids let ’em go a-purpose! ” 

“Yes, we did,” Chester answered, looking him 
straight in the face. “‘ They were homing pigeons, 
and we sent them home, telling the people where 
we are. You'd better let us go! The whole ranch 
will be down here in an hour.” 

Dusty started forward, angrily, and caught Ches- 
ter by the arm. ‘ Yer young imp,” he exclaimed, 
“if I believed that tale I’d murder yer right now.” 

““Oh, bosh!”’ Roper said, easily. “ Dusty, they 
couldn’t send no message. They ain’t got nothin’ 
to write wid. Where'd they get homing pigeons? 
The kid’s jest stirrin’ yer up. Can’t yer see that? 
He’s been doin’ it ever sence we got ’im.” 

“ Did you write it?” Dusty demanded, still keep- 
ing his hold on Chester’s arm and gazing with a 
half-frightened look into the boy’s face. 

“Well, no,” Chester replied; “to be honest with 
you, I didn’t write it because I didn’t have pencil 


“THEY WERE HOMING PIGEONS” 
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“ There, what did I tell yer?’’ Roper interposed. 
“T knew he didn’t. I knew he couldn’t. But we'll 
just look ’em over to make sure.” And the men 
hastily ran their hands through the boy’s pockets 
without finding even a scrap of paper or a pencil. 

“Just as I said,” Roper exclaimed; “T got their 
writin’ stuff. Now let’s eat our grub, an’ see how 
we air goin’ t’ get them hosses an’ kids crost th’ 
river. That there raft won’t hold them all to onct.” 

“We'll have ter make two trips acrost,’ Dusty 
answered. “Then we'll sink th’ raft an’ track 
acrost th’ country t’ Denver.” 

“Denver’s too near. We've got ter go farder. 
Omaha’s our city.” 

“Where did you get the raft, Roper?” ques- 
tioned Bert. “ And what are you going to do with 
us when you get us to Omaha? MHadn’t you bet- 
ter let us go home? We won’t tell a word, honest 
we won't.” 

“°Tain’t none o’ yer business,” Roper answered, 
roughly; “yer keep quiet; an’ we got business wid 
yer!” 

“Tf yer paps ever want ter see yer, though,” 
Dusty added, “an’ will send enough money ter pay 
fer yer keep an’ pay us fer our trouble, yer kin go 
free.” 
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“ They'll make our party look respectable till we 
git ter Omaha,’ Roper said. “Gents that’s been 
borrowin’ hosses don’t gin’rally travel wid kids in 
their comp’ny, I reckon.” 

“You mean you are holding us for ransom?” 

Roper nodded. 

“Oh,” gasped Bert, “ my father has no money to 
pay for my ransom.” As he spoke his voice trem- 
bled, for he realized more keenly than he had 
hitherto how helpless they were. Only a few miles 
away lay the ranch; but as he looked into the dark, 
savage faces of the men, he knew instinctively that 
danger and hardship lay before him and Chester, 
and he felt, with a terrible sinking of the heart, 
how long the time might be before he would see 
his home again. 

Bert did not choose that the men should see his 
gathering tears. Turning abruptly, he walked to 
the side of the cave, where Chester followed him. 

“Cheer up, Bert,” he laughed; “ the worst is yet 
to come.” 

And the boys stood looking into each other’s 
eyes for a moment despondently. Then Bert's 
gaze shifted and fell on the rocky side of the cave 
that had been chipped by the bullet Dusty fired at 
him, when he attempted to take the bandage from 
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his eyes. For a moment he gazed at the rock, 
blankly, and then a look of intense interest crept 
into his face. Stooping down he picked up the 
fragment that had been broken off, and regarded 
it intently. 

“What are you looking at?”’ Chester asked, for 
Bert’s face brightened so that Chester knew he had 
discovered something that interested him very 
much indeed. “ You haven’t found another Di- 
plodocus, have you?” 

“No,” Bert answered; “ but did you ever see a 
mineral that looked like a rusty piece of iron?” 

Here the harsh voice of Dusty interrupted them. 

“We're goin’ out now,” he said, “but yer kids 
keep yer haids inside this cave. ’Tain’t likely they’s 
anybody over this way, but we ain’t takin’ no 
chances.” 

_And leaving the cave they slunk away through 
the bushes to look after the raft which they had 
made twenty miles up the river, and floated down 
the day before. It now lay concealed in the bushes 
on the creek’s bank, and when night came the men 
intended to cross the river on it, with the ponies 
and boys, and then push rapidly on to Omaha. 

The plan was a very daring one, for Creeping 
Creek was a rushing torrent now, and rising rapidly 
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every minute, but once safe across they depended 
on getting far on their way before Mr. Adair 
should connect the disappearance of his son with 
them, and while he stayed to search the country 
around for the boys they would reach the city. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE MESSAGE 


WHEN noontime came and the boys did not re- 
turn to their luncheon, Tom Stanley and Mr. Dean 
felt a little surprised and troubled, and when an 
hour more had passed, they mounted their horses 
and rode in the direction which the boys had taken. 

They had no difficulty in following the ponies’ 
tracks for a while, but presently the trail led into 
the water, for Creeping Creek was still rapidly ris- 
ing, and with the rise of the water all trace of the 
boys vanished. . 

Perplexed and troubled, after a fruitless search 
for an hour or more, the men decided to ride back 
to the ranch, hoping that the boys, for some rea- 
son, might have gone home. As they approached 
the house, however, their anxiety deepened, for 
Mrs. Adair and Ethel came out to meet them, but 
they saw no sign of the absentees, and Ethel’s ex- 
clamation as they rode up to the porch showed 
that their hope of finding the boys there was a 
vain one. 
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“Where are Bert and Chester?” she cried, 
gaily. ‘‘ Have you left them to guard the Diplod- 
ocus?’’ And then as she saw the anxious look on 
the men’s faces, she added, her voice trembling a 
little: 

“Nothing has happened to the boys, has there, 
Mr. Dean?”’ 

He looked beyond her into the white, troubled 
face of her mother, and hesitated before he 
replied : 

“T hope not, indeed, Ethel. What could have 
happened to them? Certainly if something had 
gone wrong with one of them, the other would have 
come to tell us about it.” 

“But where are they?”’ Mrs, Adair asked, her 
blue eyes looked at them appealingly, while her 
. face grew paler still. ‘“‘ Where are the boys, Mr. 
Dean? Where are they, Tom?” 

And her gaze went searchingly from one to the 
other. 

“We hoped to find them here,’ Mr. Dean said, 
smiling at her confidently. “I think they have 
gone on a little search of their own.” 

Then he told her all he knew of the loss of 
the bones and of the disappearance of the 
boys. 
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“There surely is some connection between the 
two,” Mrs. Adair gasped, in a frightened voice. 
“Oh, do you think for a minute the boys could 
and her voice failed her. 


” 


have met 


“Surely not,” both men answered, hastily, and 
Tom added, consolingly : 

“They'll turn up after a while. Boys always 
do.” 

“Tt isn’t like Bert, though,” Mrs. Adair de- 
clared, “to desert the ranch all day; and we’ve not 
heard from them since the pigeons came in.”’ 

“When was that?” Mr. Dean asked, eagerly. 
“Were the boys all right then?” 

“They came late; about two o'clock,” Ethel an- 
swered; “and I think they were all right, but the 
birds brought such queer messages. I didn’t read 
them very carefully. I was so disappointed they 
didn’t tell about the beastie’s bones. I think they 
were torn out of Chester’s Bible.” 

“Bible verses?” Mr. Dean repeated. “‘ Won’t 
you get them at once, Ethel?” 

“You didn’t tell me about the verses, Ethel,” 
said Mrs. Adair, reproachfully. “‘ Why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

“Well, mother, I was afraid they would worry 
you after such an exciting morning,” she ex- 
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plained; “and I thought the boys would be along 
after a while, and tell us what they meant. Any- 
way, I couldn’t make them out. But I'll run and 
get them.” 

Soon she returned with three small scraps of 
paper. She handed the first to her mother, who 
read: 

“* PSALM CXXXIL. 

“<y David in his prayer commendeth unto God 
the religious care he had for the ark. 8. His prayer 
at the’ 

“T don’t see anything in that,’ Mrs. Adair said, 


perplexed, then turning over the paper she added: 
“There seems to be a whole verse here, and she 
again read aloud, slowly: 

““* By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; 
yea, we wept when we remembered Zion.’ That 
isn’t any plainer, is it?”’ she added, looking at the 
two men. 

But they were exchanging startled looks, and then 
Tom Stanley said: 

“Tt gives me an idea, Mrs. Adair. Please read 
the other scraps. Let us see what they are. Per- 
haps they will explain one another.”’ 

Ethel handed her mother another piece of paper, 
and she read aloud as before: 
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“And his brothers envied him, but his father 
observed the saying. 

“* And his brethren went to feed their father’s 
flock in Shechem.’ ” 

“ Nothing in that,’ Tom replied; “at least noth- 
ing that I see. Try the other side, Mrs. Adair.” 

And turning the paper over, she said: “‘ Yes, here 
is a whole verse again,” and she read: 

““Then there passed by Midianites, merchant- 
men, and they drew and lifted up Joseph out 
of the pit, and sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for 
twenty pieces of silver; and they brought Joseph 
into Egypt.’ What can have happened to Bert?” 
she exclaimed. ‘“‘ Surely, this message refers to 
him; Joseph is his middle name, you know.” 

Again Mr. Dean and Tom exchanged startled 
glances. They remembered all those horses’ hoof- 
tracks leading down to the river, and they were 
afraid they read the message all too plainly. 

“Give me the third piece, Ethel!’’ Mrs. Adair 
exclaimed, anxiously, putting one hand to her fast- 
beating heart. 

There was something strangely weird about 
these familiar verses. Pray God the third would 
not confirm what the first two seemed to say! But 
as the words fell from her trembling lips she found 
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no comfort in them, for she read only the short 
sentence : 

“<«Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as the 
streams in the south. ‘Our captivity!’” she 
gasped, with ashen lips. “Can it be some one has 
both the boys?” 

Again the quick look passed between the two 
men, and then Mr. Dean answered, kindly: 

“My dear Mrs. Adair, I wouldn’t feel as fright- 
ened as you look. If the horse thieves have cap- 
tured the boys, it’s probably been in self-defense. I 
imagine the boys began it by trying to capture the 
horse thieves. I fancy they will make them ride 
with them awhile, and then turn them loose.” 

“T think so, too, Mrs. Adair,” Tom agreed ; “ and 
if Mr. Dean’s theory is true, the boys won’t be back 
for a day or two, perhaps, but they won’t keep 
them long.” 

“Oh, Bert, Bert!’’ Mrs. Adair cried, “‘ it can’t 
be true! You can’t be in the power of those wicked 
men!” 

And she wrung her hands hopelessly. 

“ Mother,” Ethel said, throwing her arm caress- 
ingly around her, “we're not even sure the men 
have the boys, and even if they have, they wouldn’t 
dare hurt them, Wasn't it splendid of our boys to 
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try to capture the thieves? We shall be so proud 
of them when they get home.” But even as she 
spoke tears choked her brave words, and she caught 
her breath with a sob. 

“T think Ethel is right,’ Tom said. ‘“ It doesn’t 
seem possible that the thieves could take two big, 
strong boys very far against their will. Depend on 
it, Mrs. Adair, they will both be back safe and well 
to-morrow night.” 

“That's so,” Mr. Dean added; “the sending of 
those messages looks as though the boys were not 
even closely watched. They certainly were not con- 
fined in any way, or they could not have fastened 
the messages to the pigeons and then have let them 
loose.” 

“Oh, if Mr. Adair were only here!”’ Mrs. Adair 
cried. “I am so helpless! What ought I to 
do?” 

“You can count on us,” Mr. Dean answered, “ to 
do all that we can. I would suggest organizing two 
search parties with the men who are left on the 
ranch, if they can be spared. We will start at once 
to look for the boys; they can’t be very far yet.” 

“Thank you,” Mrs. Adair replied, gratefully; 
“all the men on the ranch can go except one, whom 
I will send after Mr, Adair, Run, Ethel, and tell 
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Summerset Y to come here at once, with the fastest 
horse left in the corral.” 

“You had better let us go,” Mr. Dean interposed; 
“every moment is precious now. We will start 
Summerset Y for Mr. Adair at once. Then we'll 
take the men and start immediately on the trail of 
the boys.” 

“Yes, take all the men on the ranch!” Mrs. 
Adair urged, vehemently. “ Bridget, Ethel, and I 
will tend the cattle to-night. It will be easier than 
sitting here holding our breaths, and listening all 
night for the feet of the horses. Do you think you 
will be back to-night?” 

“ Not unless we find the boys,’ Mr. Dean replied. 
“Tell Mr. Adair, if he gets in first, that we think 
the boys must be near the river. It is so high now 
it is impossible to swim our horses at the place 
where we lost the tracks awhile ago. Unfortunately, 
it is still rising, so that trace of the horses’ hoofs 
will soon be washed away, but as they couldn’t get 
across they must be hid in the cedar bushes, some- 
where.” 

“Then the men could not have crossed, either,” 
Mrs. Adair interposed. 

“Of course not,” Ethel cried, eagerly. 

“ Well was it for that little lady’s peace of mind 
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that she did not know of the strong raft that the 
rustlers were at that moment loading with the 
horses, ready to cross the river. 

“Very well,’ Mrs. Adair said, “ take all the men 
except Bridget, and go quickly.” 

Mr. Dean held out his hand to her. “ Good-by,”’ 
he said, “keep up your courage; I would rather 
think of the boys as stolen, than lost. After all, it 
may be some joke of Bert’s.” 

“T am very grateful to you,” Mrs. Adair said; 
“you know that. Good-by.” 

Tom Stanley held out his hand to Ethel. “ Wish 
us luck,” he said, in a vain attempt to bring a more 
cheerful look to the white faces regarding him. 
“Never fear, we'll be back before morning.” And 
springing into their saddles the men rode rapidly off 
to the corral. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE SEARCH 


In a few minutes Mrs. Adair and Ethel saw the 
band of riders go hurrying off in the direction of 
the river, headed by Mr. Dean and Tom Stanley, 
and a moment later Summerset Y rode up to the 
house, his usually jolly face looking grave and 
anxious. 

“Tm just startin’,’ he said, “an’ I’m mighty 
sorry to tote Mr. Adair such bad news. After all, 
though,” he continued, his face brightening a little, 
“Bert and Chester always get their cattle branded 
first. I reckon they'll show up long before we get 
back. You cheer up, Mrs. Adair; they’re all right.” 

“T pray so,” she answered, gently; ‘“ but, oh, 
Summerset, ride fast! It will be dark so soon. Do 
you think you can find Mr. Adair?” 

“Oh, dead easy,” Summerset Y answered; “like 
as not they’ve found out they’re on the wrong trail 
by now, and are coming home. Well, good-by.”’ 
And turning his horse he galloped down the road. 

242 
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Mrs. Adair and Ethel watched him as far as they 
could see him, and then turning they went into the 
house. How desolate and quiet it seemed already, 
and how long the hours were that stretched away 
before them; but life on a western ranch had taught 
them bravery and self-reliance, and so after the 
first shock which the knowledge of the boys’ peril 
had brought them, they began to comfort each 
other. 

“Wasn’t it wonderful,’ Ethel said, “ for the 
boys to send us those verses?” 

“Just wonderful! If they hadn’t, we would have 
thought they were lost in the hills or the quicksand, 
and that would have been worse.” 

“Lots worse,” Ethel answered, “ for now we 
have at least a clue to follow, thanks to that dear 
little pocket Bible.” 

“Yes, it proved a friend in need, didn’t it?” 

“T wonder which one thought of it. I just hope 
it was Bert.” 

The night that followed seemed the longest 
through which Mrs. Adair had ever lived. Ethel 
shared her vigil until after midnight, when her 
mother insisted on her lying down, and in a few 
minutes she was fast asleep. But Mrs. Adair did 
not close her eyes. Sometimes turning to her 
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Bible for comfort, sometimes pacing the floor, 
sometimes going out on the porch and looking with 
anxious eyes down the dark road, watching for 
riders which did not come, listening for the tramp 
of horses’ feet that were miles and miles away, long- 
ing for boyish voices that it seemed already ages 
since she had heard, and thinking over and over 
she heard them coming, only to find herself mis- 
taken. One faithful friend she had who followed 
close on her every footstep, trying, as it seemed to 
her, to tell her, all through the long night watches, 
that a dog’s sympathy is a very real thing in time 
of trouble. Once she missed Czar for a few min- 
utes, and when she called him he came bounding 
back from the kennels, and a faint little whimper 
followed him, 

“You've been over telling Laddie, haven’t you, 
Czar?” she said. “Oh, Laddie, Laddie, if you 
were well, you would track them, wouldn’t you?”’ 

But poor Laddie was still limping very badly and 
a long run was an impossibility for him, even if the 
trail had not ended in the river. 

It was noon the next day when Mr. Dean and 
the cowboys came back with the sorrowful news 
they had been unable to cross the river, though 
they had made the startling discovery that 
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undoubtedly the thieves and the boys had 
done so. 

Creeping Creek had continued rising all night 
and was now a madly rushing torrent which was 
utterly impassable. 

Mr. Dean said dark had caught them soon after 
they discovered the boys’ tracks and they had to 
wait for daylight before they could follow the trail. 
Then they had found the hidden cave where the 
boys had been imprisoned. 

How stern and old Tommie’s face had grown 
when he found the bullet-chipped wall, and how 
carefully he and the cowboys had searched every 
crack and corner of the cave, dreading every mo- 
ment lest they should come on some horrible hidden 
secret! But they found nothing except the empty 
pigeon baskets and the pony tracks leading down to 
the creek. 

Mr. Dean did not tell Mrs. Adair of the bullet 
prints, but he rehearsed all the rest, ending with: 
“When we found that the boys had undoubtedly 
crossed Creeping Creek, we knew there was noth- 
ing to do but to come back and wait for Mr. 
Adair.” 

“ There is one comfort,’ Tommie said; “ we feel 
sure they took the boys with them,” 
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There was no need to speak of the terrible fear 
they all felt, for Ethel’s white face as she answered, 
“You are sure you looked everywhere?” told she 
knew only too well the dread they all felt. 

“We surely did,’ Tom assured her; “ but how 
they ever managed to get away so quietly is cer- 
tainly a puzzle.” 

It was almost dark when Mr. Adair did at last 
arrive, too weary at first with his two days and a 
night in the saddle to do more than look hopelessly 
into the faces of those gathered about him, as they 
hastened to tell him all they knew of the missing 
boys. A cup of Bridget’s good coffee and an hour’s 
rest put new heart into him, and he was again ready 
to take up the search. 

“My dear,” he asked, turning to his wife, “ did 
you send a messenger to telegraph to the railroads 
to look out for the boys?” 

Mrs. Adair looked at her husband in surprised 
distress. “‘I never thought of the railroads,” she 
replied. “Do you suppose they would go there?”’ 

“Tf they have carried off the boys with the idea 
of claiming a ransom, and I can’t think of any 
other reason they would have for carrying them” 
away, they will certainly strike for a city, and try 
to get rid of the horses as soon as possible.” 
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“Oh, why didn’t I send some one at once?”’ she 
cried. ‘“ Look at the start they have now!” 

And in spite of the fact that Summerset had 
scarcely been out of his saddle for twenty-four 
hours, he volunteered to carry the message at once. 
But the nearest telegraph office was a hundred miles 
away, and long before he reached it with his tele- 
grams, asking the station masters east and west to 
have the trains searched for a man with two boys, 
the horse thieves, with their prisoners, were in the 
great city of Omaha. The horses and ponies were 
sold, and, as the men drank up the proceeds, Bert 
and Chester were made to undergo very bitter 
hardships. 

The days dragged slowly by at the ranch. Mr. 
Adair telegraphed right and left. Then he went to 
every city from which came the least clue, but none 
of these visits led to any real tidings. There were 
plenty of rough men and many lost boys, he ascer- 
tained, but the combination of two boys and a man 
or men, for Mr. Adair shrewdly suspected, as his 
wife had done, that it took more than one man to 
carry off the boys and horses, was never found. 

One day, going through a horse market in 
Omaha, Mr. Adair heard a familiar whinny, and, 
looking around, he saw a strange horse pulling hard 
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at its hitching strap, as it made frantic efforts to 
get to him. 

“Tf you only had a white face, old fellow,” he 
said, going over to the horse and patting its nose, 


39 


“instead of a brown one, I'd sa 

“Why, halloo,’”’ cried the horse’s owner, “ seems 
to know you, doesn’t he?” For the brown-faced 
horse, first cuddling his head against Mr. Adair’s 
shoulder, was now holding up a very friendly front 
foot to be shook. 

“Faithful, as I live!” gasped Mr. Adair. 
“Why what’s become of your white face and 
white feet?’’ And then, in spite of the transforma- 
tion, his arms went around the horse’s neck, and as 
he looked into his beautiful eyes, he knew old 
Faithful had brought him a message of wonderful 
comfort, and that was, that the whole of the horse 
thieves’ party had not been drowned crossing the 
creek, as he had so often feared. Near old Faith- 
ful he found Pranks and Jura, whom he recognized 
in spite of the dye that had been used on them also, 
and his heart felt lighter than it had for many a 
day. But the owner of the horses could only tell 
him that he had bought them of two rough-looking 
cowboys who said they were badly in need of the 
money to take them farther west. 
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The difficulty of getting into communication with 
Mr. Burton also distressed him. He felt if Ches- 
ter’s father, with his great wealth, were there, he 
would be able to do more than he, with his very 
limited means. And yet he had drained his every 
resource in his search for the boys. Cablegram 
after cablegram had been sent to Uganda, and at 
last the welcome word came to Creeping Creek 
Ranch: 


Mombasa, August 20, 
Due home October 2. 
CHESTER BURTON. 


“Thank God!” Mr. Adair cried as he read the 
telegram. “ Burton’s found at last, and is on his 
way home.” 

“Oh, if we only had the boys here to meet him!” 
Mrs. Adair said. 

“Tl go back to Omaha, and be there ready to 
help when he comes.” 

“Maybe the boys will be here long before he is,” 
Ethel said; “I feel it in my bones!” But the choke 
in her voice proved that her faith was not so strong 
as her brave words. 

Mr. Dean and Tom Stanley had been unceasing 
in their efforts to aid the search, but at the end of 
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a week Mr. Adair insisted that they should return 
to their own work. The time was fast approach- 
ing when he knew they must go back to the East, 
and in spite of his terrible anxiety for the boys, or 
perhaps because of his constant thought of them, 
he wished their work to be finished, and the great 
beast unearthed, over which the young people had 
worked so hard, and started on its journey to the 
museum. 

While they were busily at work one morning in 
the week following the receipt of Mr. Burton’s 
cablegram, Ethel came riding up, accompanied by 
Summerset Y. Her eyes were shining with the first 
smile they had seen on her face since the disappear- 
ance of the boys. 

“Good morning, Ethel,” both men called, as 
they threw down their spades and came up to her 
horse. 

“You certainly have had some good news!” Tom 
cried, and Mr. Dean added: “ Nothing short of 
word from Bert could make so large and beautiful 
a smile.” 

Ethel laughed and held out her hand. 

“Yes, indeed, we’ve had news!” she cried; 
“good news, too! The boys are alive and well. 
Oh, we are so happy!” 
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“Thank God!” Tom Stanley ejaculated, and 
Mr. Dean’s echo, “ Yes, thank God, indeed!” 
proved what a real trouble the kidnapping of the 
boys had been to both of them. 

“Who did it come from, and how, and when, 
and where?” Tom continued, eagerly. “ Tell it all 
quick, Ethel.” 

“Dusty wrote a letter, and he said they were 
holding the boys for ten thousand dollars ransom 
apiece.” 

“Whew!” whistled Tom. “Boys come high, 
but you must have them.” 

“Yes, it is ‘whew’ for certain,” Ethel said, 
soberly; “fancy daddy raising ten thousand dol- 
lars! Oh, but it was good, though, to know the 
boys are safe.” And she broke off with a tremulous 
little laugh. 

“Are you sure Dusty has the boys?’”’ Mr. Dean 
asked, anxiously. 

“ There’s no mistake about that. The letter was 
written in dreadful English, but Bert addressed the 
envelope.” 

“You couldn’t be mistaken about his writing, 
could you?” Tom questioned. 

“Oh, no, I know Bert’s writing, and besides, un- 
der the word ‘Wyoming’ was a little mark, that 
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looks like a parenthesis lying on its back, with a 
couple of commas underneath, Father didn’t know 
what it meant, but I did, because Bert and I in- 
vented a kind of shorthand for our pigeon mes- 
sages, and this mark meant ‘ Everything O. K.’” 

“Well, it ends a terrible suspense,’ Mr. Dean 
said, kindly; “I always imagined that shorthand 
was a good thing, though I never could learn it.” 

“Tt is wonderful to see you smile again,’ Tom 
said. “I was afraid, last week, you never would 
“sit up and take notice’ again. Let’s see what the 
secret signal looks like.” 

“ Like this,” and Ethel drew a figure in the sand 
with her whip: ~;~7 

“ Queer-looking thing to carry so much interest 
and such good news!” 

“ But it did, and I am surely taking notice this 
morning! What are you doing?” 

“Same old thing—digging out bones.” 

“Qh,” she said, “ it makes me jealous to see you 
getting them out. If the boys were only here,” and 
tears came to her eyes. 

Tom saw and hastened to comfort her, “I wish 
they were here, too, but never mind; they’ll be back 
before we're through.” 

When you send all those rocks on, I don’t see 
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how the museum makes head or tail of them,” 
Ethel remarked; “ how do they know how to set 
them up?” 

“This helps some,’ Mr. Dean explained; “look 
at this map.” 

“ A map!” Ethel cried, springing from her horse 
and inspecting a large sheet of paper which Tom 
unrolled. “ Why it looks like a pattern for a 
checker-board.” 

“Tt does, doesn’t it? ’ Tom assented, as he, too, 
looked down at the open sheet. “It’s not, though. 
It’s a map of this place. You see, before we be- 
gan work here we marked off an oblong area con- 
taining about a thousand square feet, and this we 
divided into squares of four feet each way, then we 
numbered and lettered the lines.” 

“Oh,” said Ethel, “ that’s what those little stakes 
are for.” 

“Just so, then after we had our ground divided, 
we took a sheet i 

“Excuse me,’’ Tom said, politely. “I object to 
the word ‘ we’ as it is used by my learned friend, 


Ethel. It was just poor overworked me who drove 
in all those stakes, while Mr. Dean sauntered round 


and looked wise, and 2 
“Hush, Tommie! How am I to make a scien- 
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tific explanation with you interrupting me every 
minute?” 

“ But I did do it.” 

“ Have it your own way, son, just so Ethel un- 
derstands it.” 

Ethel looked up from studying the map. ‘ Why 
are so many squares numbered 160?” she asked. 

“ That’s the number of our Brontosaurus. When 
it gets to the museum it won’t be a Brontosaurus at 
all, but just ‘160.’ The map goes with it, and it’s 
_up to them to puzzle it out. But when a fight is on 
to decide whether a head belongs to a Brontosaur 
or a Diplodocus, it helps a lot to know just whose 
bones it was keeping company with when it was dug 


”” 


up. 

“Oh, I see,” assented Ethel; “it would help, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Ethel scrutinized the map closely. “Is this 
square with the big bone in it the one the boys dis- 
covered?” 

“Right you are,’ Tom replied. 

Ethel read: ‘‘ See note 28, page 14. What does 
that mean?” 

Tom Stanley drew out a little note-book that was 
in the same case with the map, and rapidly turned 
the pages. “These are notes we take for our re- 
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port to the museum,” he explained, “and note 28, 
page 14, says: ‘ No. 160-B was discovered and dug 
up by Albert Adair and Chester Burton, August 
I, Ig— ” 

“Oh,” Ethel cried, her eyes shining, “ doesn’t 
that sound glorious? Don’t I wish the boys could 
see this?” 

“They will one day,” Tom Stanley replied. “I 
should think two husky fellows like Bert and Ches- 
ter would be clever enough to run away home. I 
can’t see what can keep them or why they don’t 
write.” 

But if it had been possible for that little group 
standing there on the Wyoming prairie to have been 
suddenly transported to a dingy room in a tene- 
ment house in a poverty-stricken part of Omaha, 
they would have understood better. 


Bert and Chester were standing gazing with min- 
gled looks of wrath and disgust at a bundle of 
clothes that lay on a chair before them. 

“You put them clothes on,” Dusty had com- 
manded, a few minutes previously, coming into the 
room, closely followed by Roper. Both were car- 
rying bandboxes and bundles, which they laid on a 
chair. Chester opened one bandbox as Bert opened 
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the other, and both stared wide-eyed at their con- 
tents. 

“You don’t mean me to wear this?” Chester de- 
manded, taking out a wide-brimmed straw hat, 
trimmed with gaudy red roses. “‘ Why, it’s a 
girl’s hat!” 

“Yep; it’s a girl’s hat,” Dusty remarked; “ be- 
cause yer dad has th’ Omaha perlice so hot on our 
trail, we’ve got ter beat it out o’ this place this arter- 
noon an’ go farder East. Th’ perlice is lookin’ fer 
two likely boys, but I reckon they won’t take much 
account o’ two awkward gals.” 

“TI won’t put those clothes on!” Bert declared, 
stoutly. “I won’t do it! That’s all there is to it; 
I won't!” 

The man advanced toward the boy threateningly, 
and raised his hand. 

“Yer'll put on them clothes, young feller,” 
Roper said, “or we'll tie yer up an’ gag yer, an’ 
there’s more ways than one o’ disposin’ o’ a feller 
as won’t do what he’s told.” 

“Oh, come on, Bert!’’ Chester interposed, good- 
naturedly, for he saw the men were half drunk and 
very angry, and the dangerous gleam in Dusty’s 
eyes frightened him. ‘It'll be fun to make girls 
of ourselves. Anything to oblige our friends when 
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we're out on parole, you know. Father will be 
home from his cruise next week, and I expect he 
will be willing to give you men ten thousand dol- 
lars apiece for taking such good care of us.” 

The murderous look left the kidnapper’s face at 
the mention of the money, and he said, almost good- 
naturedly : 

“Well, hurry up, an’ git yerselves fixed. I seen 
a perliceman follerin’ me ter-day, an’ if we don’t 
git off ter-day we'll be ’fraid ter take th’ trains fer 
a week again, everythin’ bein’ so watched.” 

Then the men left the room, and surely no two 
boys ever wore more disgusted faces than those of 
Bert and Chester as they looked at the obnoxious 
clothes before them. 

“T say, Chester,” Bert exclaimed, at length, “I 
move we dead-beat this thing and run. We gave 
our word as gentlemen, and not as a couple of 
girls.” 

“We can’t,” Chester replied, doggedly. “A 
parole is a parole, Bert. Don’t you know that if 
honorable men had not been keeping their parole, 
in spite of threatened danger and discomfort, and 
even when it meant life itself, it wouldn’t mean 
anything? If we hadn’t given our word we would 
be lying in that cave.” 
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“That’s so,” Bert assented. “I wonder if they 
would ever have found us.” 

“Oh, some time, if we could have managed to 
stay alive, but I think we would have been worse 
off there than we are here.” 

“And I wouldn’t take a good deal for our ex- 
perience crossing the river and our ride to the rail- 
road. Oh, wasn’t that a ride!” Di 

“And,” Chester added, “it was because Roper 
knew we would keep our word that he paroled us. 
Every one who helps to keep a parole helps to 
strengthen it. You never heard of savages giving 
their parole, did you, Bert? And you never heard 
of an honorable man breaking it? Oh, listen to me 
preach!” 

“No,” Bert answered, desperately ; ‘‘ but it seems 
to me that I simply can’t wear girl’s clothes. How 
long do you suppose this thing is going to last, any- 
way?” 

“T don’t know,” Chester laughed. “ They say 
fortune favors the brave, and if wearing girl’s 
clothes isn’t bravery, I’d like to know where you'll 
find courage.” 

Bert grinned. ‘You put ’em on, first, Chester, 
and if you win the approval of my conscience, 
maybe I will, too.” 
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In spite of his rage, Bert could not help laughing 
as Chester slowly and ruefully got into the hated 
garments. The dress was a sailor suit, and as he 
held up the blouse he said: 

“ Now that isn’t so bad. It makes me feel as if 
I were a kid again, but I simply can’t wear this 
skirt. What will I look like in petticoats?” 

“ Look like? Why you look like a perfect lady!” 
Bert cried, as Chester finally got the skirt buttoned 
to the blouse. 

Then Bert took a careful survey of Chester, and 
throwing himself back into a chair, laughed up- 
roariously. He laughed until Chester caught the 
contagion of his mirth and joined with him. 

** Oh,” he choked at last, “ wouldn’t I make a real 
hit in college dramatics? I’ve always heard the 
leading lady was the most sought after part in the 
play.” 

“Oh, that hat, and those pretty curly curls!” 
Bert burst out. “Oh, Chessie dear, it ‘really pays 
me for a month in this vile room, just to see your 
sweet face crowned with roses. Your own mother 
wouldn’t know you, and if Ethel saw you she would 
think she had what she’s always longed for, a real 
sweet girl friend.” 

“Say your say out!”’ Chester fumed. “T’ll have 
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some remarks of my own to make soon on how 
some one else looks. But see this hat,’’ and he gave 
his head covering a vicious tug. 

“Very becoming, my dear,” chortled Bert; “ that 
blue ribbon bow surely does set you off, and them 
pink roses is simply too swell for words.” 

“Go well with a ‘ Peter Thomson,’ don’t they?” 
growled Chester. ‘‘I feel like a Dinosaur in the 
Cenozoic Eon.” 

“Don’t use bad words; they aren’t ladylike,” re- 
joined Bert. “ My, but your curls look well, cling- 
ing around your fair young forehead.” 

“There'll be something on your head that isn’t 
curls, if you don’t quit guying me,” Chester threat- 
ened. “Come, Bertie boy, get into your dress, 
dear.” 

But in spite of their laughter the boys felt 
despondent enough. A month had rolled around 
since they were first shut up in the worst slum dis- 
trict in Omaha. Nothing but their perfect physical 
health and buoyant young hearts had preserved 
them well and vigorous during a month of practical 
imprisonment on insufficient food. So worn out 
were they with the privation and anxiety they had 
suffered, that any change seemed a relief, and the 
prospect of leaving Omaha filled them with delight, 
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“Tf the police are so hot on our trail, I can’t help 
hoping they’ll catch us, in spite of our ‘ payrole’ 
and our being girls, too,” Bert said. 

So they continued their dressing with many a 
laugh and joke, and as their first feeling of repug- 
nance to the wearing of feminine clothes wore off, 
they began thoroughly to enjoy turning themselves 
into girls. 

The feat was not difficult for Chester. His hair, 
taking advantage of its escape for two months from 
the barber’s shears, had gone on a very orgy of 
curling. As the curls clustered around his face, 
topped by a hat decked with pink roses, they would 
have misled any but the keenest observer into mis- 
taking their owner for a very pretty young girl. 

It was much more difficult for Bert to look his 
part, and he complained bitterly as he read the 
maker’s tag on his gown: 

“* Princess dress,’ is it, I’m to wear? Well, I'll 
look more like a nightmare out for a walk than a 
princess. The thing’s too tight! What were those 
bad words you said about your hat? ”’ 

“Want me to say ’em for your dress, Bert?” 
Chester asked, sympathetically, choking with laugh- 
ter. 

“Yes, say ’em quick and hard!” 
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“T said something about the Cenozoic age,” 
Chester laughed, but you look as if you had 
escaped from the Eozoic.” 

“Ts that worse?’’ Bert demanded. 

“ Indeed it is; a lot worse. Two or three million 
years worse. But don’t worry, Bert, that prin- 
cess gown isn’t so bad. I saw a bearded lady in a 
circus once who wasn’t nearly as ladylike as you.” 

But the boys were disappointed in their hope of a 
speedy release through their hated garments, for 
when the men came in late that night they were 
stupid with drink, and when morning came had 
again lost their courage. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE MINE 


At Creeping Creek Ranch matters were going 
very quietly, as the family waited as patiently as 
they could. Mrs. Adair insisted Ethel should go 
for a long ride every day, with Summerset Y and 
Czar as her companions. Wherever else she went, 
she usually stopped a moment at the quarry to 
watch the men at work uncovering and packing the 
bones ready for shipment. 

As she rode up one day Tom was delighted to 
see Laddie frolicking along in front of her pony, 
for the tale of Laddie’s fight had been told him long 
ago. 

“Why, hello there, old fellow!” he greeted 
Laddie. “Well enough to travel again, are you? 
Don’t let that nose of yours get you into trouble 
this morning.” 

Laddie said nothing aside from a most expres- 
sive wag of his tail, and a soft tongue mouthing of 
Tom’s hand. 
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“Oh, Laddie’s never going to follow his nose at 
night again,” Ethel said. 

“T’m not so sure of that,” Tom contradicted; 
“scent in a full-blooded setter is the strongest in- 
stinct it has. Ever see a hunting dog find itself, 
Ethel?” 

“Find itself? No, did you? I didn’t know 
they had to. I thought they were born hunters.” 

“Yes, I have a friend who had a beautiful and 
dignified Irish setter named Billy. And Billy had 
an equally fine young son, named James, and James 
was as clever and impudent a young puppy as ever 
chewed up your shoestrings, or even as Laddie 
here.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” Ethel said. 
“Laddie, shake hands with Tom. He has just said 
something nice about you.” 

Laddie extended a silky paw in friendly fashion, 
which Tom gravely shook, and went on with his 
story. 

“Jimmy hadn’t quite grown up to his feet yet. 
They seemed ridiculously big for him, and he spent 
a good deal of his time doing nothing but just tum- 
bling over them. He was so loose-jointed, too, he 
fell over everything else that came in his way; but 
he was a bright and very lovable little fellow.” 
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“Aren't they dear when they're like that?” 
Ethel cried. “I just love them when they’re in mis-. 
chief the whole time. They don’t know everything 
in the world wasn’t made to cut teeth on, and they 
can’t understand why they are not allowed to chew 
up everything. I think the world is a great puzzle 
to dogs and babies.” 

“Uhuh,” Tom assented; “Jimmy had spent his 
carefree puppyhood romping over a broad lawn, 
occasionally practising a wobbly stand on a fearless 
sparrow or hen; but he had not learned that when 
his father was gone all day and came in at night, 
worn-out, muddy, and happy, he had really been 
hard at work. One glorious fall day I was visit- 
ing my friend and we took the dogs for a walk. 
As we went along we came to a field of stubble, and 
instantly Daddy Billy threw up his head, sniffed the 
air, and then, putting his nose to the ground, be- 
gan ranging. Up and down the field he went, 
patiently and earnestly hunting the quail, whose 
scent his knowing nose had found. 

“Jimmy watched him in surprise for a few min- 
utes and then grew bored. He tried to get a little 
attention, as he usually did, by grabbing one of 
Billy’s long, silky, tempting ears. Billy always an- 
swered this summons with a joyous romp, but to 
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Jimmy’s surprise this time Billy’s only answer was 
a low and exceedingly convincing growl. Startled 
little Jimmy graciously overlooked any apparent dis- 
courtesy by gently trying a flier with Billy’s tail. 
Billy very rudely turned round, and with a short 
bark which there was no mistaking, ordered his im- 
pertinent young son to go away and stay there, 
while father was earning the family’s living. 
Jimmy had sense for a pup, and, quickly taking the 
hint, scampered over to us, where he stayed during 
the rest of the walk, using his best endeavors to 
charm, educate, and instruct us in all the entertain- 
ing doings of puppydom. 

“In the afternoon we again wandered forth, and 
crafty Jimmy, remembering the snubbing he had 
received in the morning, included in the party his 
pal from the back alley—Dan, a young puppy who 
was just plain dog, without an ancestor to his pedi- 
gree. At first all went well, Billy industriously 
hunting quail, Jimmy and Dan frolicking along as 
usual, when suddenly Jimmy had a new idea. A 
curious odor he had never met before came to him 
as he nosed in the grass, that set his very heart vi- 
brating with a tingling feeling, and he stopped 
short. Then he took a step forward, and the smell 
was there, too! On and on he followed that scent, 
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forgetting everything else. Dan, baffled by Jimmy’s 
sudden and queer interest, tried to smell, too, but 
his nose told him nothing interesting. He then 
tried to draw Jimmy’s attention by pouncing on 
him with a running leap, a friendly summons that 
was always the signal for a romp, but Dan’s sur- 
prise was as great as Jimmy’s had been in the morn- 
ing, when he, too, received a low but exceedingly 
emphatic growl, which made it very clear that 
while he usually tolerated the antics of his friends, 
he was positively not at home to any one during 
working hours; and so the bewildered Dan was in 
his turn forced to seek human society, and Jimmy 
—well, there isn’t a better hunting dog in Upshur 
County to-day.” 

“Oh, I like that story,” Ethel cried. “It sounds 
true, and you left all the animals alive.” 

“ Hadn’t we better move on, Miss Ethel?’ Sum- 
merset said. “ The sun is very hot this morning.” 

“Right you are, Summerset,’ Tom laughed. 
“Tt always is.” 

““Tt doesn’t feel so,” Ethel said. 

“Tt is, though,” Tom reasserted. “I heard Dr. 
Brashear, the great astronomer, say, if we could 
build a column of ice fifteen miles thick from here 
to the moon, and that’s 240,000 miles away, and 
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then concentrate all the sun’s rays on it, it would 
melt the whole ice pile in just one second.” 

“Oh,” Ethel cried, ‘‘no wonder we’re hot. Let’s 
move on.” 

“Well, good-by, I ought to be back at my dig- 
ging,” Tom said, picking up his shovel. ‘‘ We shall 
never get that beast out if I don’t work faster.” 

“Haven’t you almost a whole Brontosaurus 
now?” Ethel asked. 

* Alas, no; he is still minus his head, and I think 
some feet of his tail. You found a leg, though, and 
if we had the other bones you dug up we might 
have his head.” 

Ethel looked up eagerly. “I’m going to hunt 
those bones myself,’ she cried; ‘“‘ you’ve looked 
every place where they could possibly be, now I’m 
going to look where they can’t possibly be, and as 
usual I shall find them. Come on, Summerset. 
I’ve thought of a place I mean to search!” 

She turned her pony toward a low butte that lay 
some distance away, and, preceded by the eager 
dogs, rode off. 

“Watch her close, Summerset! ’’ Mr. Dean said. 
“Tt made me fairly heartsick when she used almost 
the identical words the boys did when they set out 
that morning for the creek.” 
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“You kin bet yo’ best branding iron I will!” 
Summerset promised; “but the poor little thing’s 
been so down-hearted since the boys got lost, it 
does me more good than findin’ a lost cow to see 
her takin’ an interest in anythin’.” And he rode 
away after Ethel. 

When he left Tom Stanley said, as he threw 
out a great spadeful of earth: “I’m glad Ethel has 
something to amuse herself with. It just hurts me 
to see how these poor people have been impoverish- 
ing themselves in this search, aside from their grief 
over the boys!” 

“They are very brave, too,” Mr. Dean assented. 
“But you needn’t worry, Tommie; I think the let- 
ter showed the boys were safe, and to come home 
to a little hard work won’t hurt a boy like Bert. 
My observation is that a certain amount of hard- 
ship develops a man.” 

“You can always tell a fellow who’s been spoiled 
when he was a kid,” Tom commented, sticking his 
spade into the ground, and carefully prying off a 
shovelful of dirt. “ They make brilliant students, 
good speech-makers, and big fellows, but they 
aren't really manly. The bunch flatters and works 
them and gets all it can out of them. They'll swal- 
low flattery same as a kiddie will candy. Your 
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conscience hurts you while you hand it out, but you 
can’t help giving a little more just to see if he will 
take it. But will he? Did you ever see a kiddie 
refuse candy? Only difference,” he added, more 
reflectively, taking up another spadeful of earth, 
“is that in the end you are the one who gets sick. 
It is always the friends and relatives of Papa’s Pet 
or Mamma’s Darling who get hurt, while the P. P. 
goes on his self-bordered path in glorious oblivion, 
never dreaming that the world knows him for what 
he professes to hate—a cad, a bully, and a coward, 
just a mewling, puking infant in silk shirt and 
white trousers! 

“We've all met him,” Mr. Dean assented; ‘ but 
just look at that leg! Did you ever see anything 
laid out better?”” And the two men stopped to ad- 
mire once more the huge block of stone they had 
been uncovering. 

Meantime Ethel had reached the place she in- 
tended to search, and dismounted. As her bright 
eyes scanned the rocks that lay loosely piled at the 
base at the low butte beyond, she suddenly cried: 

“Look there, Summerset! Hasn’t that rock 
been moved lately? Of course it has! They all 
have! Oh, Summerset, Summerset, I’ve found 
them!” 
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Summerset began hastily tearing away the large 
rocks that had been piled up in too great haste to 
look entirely natural, and in a few minutes he dis- 
closed a large package, wrapped in Bridget’s tea 
towels, which he regarded with undisguised wonder. 
Ethel was dancing with excitement. ‘Oh, those 
blessed boys,” she cried; “if I only had them here 
one minute!” 

“Yo’ mean Dusty?” Summerset grinned. “I 
reckon he was the last one here! He’d been some 
s’prised, now wouldn’t he, if he’d a-known he was 
jest totin’ off a bone. I reckon he thought it was 
some kind 0’ gold you all’d been findin’, an’ that he 
was comin’ back for it some day.” Which was ex- 
actly Dusty’s idea. 

“You know who I mean, well enough,” Ethel 
flashed. ‘“ Now let’s go for Mr. Dean and Tom,” 
and she sprang on her pony and galloped back to 
the diggers. Soon the whole party was standing 
around the queer bundles which the young people 
had so enthusiastically and laboriously wrapped up 
a few weeks before. 

“Tt’s a good job,” Mr. Dean said, surveying the 
packages with interest and satisfaction; “ but if you 
don’t mind, I think we will unwrap them and see 
what you have there.” 
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“Never will I stand by, and see those precious 
tea towels come off,’’ Ethel declared. “It’s a 
tragedy to think of so much good work wasted. 
My, how the boys did work to get those towels 
on!” 

“The work wasn’t wasted, Ethel, for it kept the 
bones perfectly, and if you say so we'll put them 
all back on again.” 

“T shall cry if you touch them,” Ethel contended. 

“That’s all right,’”” Tom laughed; “your copy- 
book surely taught you, ‘Men must work and 
women must weep.’ ” 

“T’m not a woman,” Ethel declared, indignantly ; 
“T’'m only a girl, and anyhow I never had a copy- 
book. Mother taught us to write. But I’ll surely 
make your quotation come true if you unwrap | 
those bones. I can just see those boys at work. 
Bert declared the pink towels were the most stylish 
while Chester always stood out for the checked blue 
and white.” 

Mr. Dean regarded the packages critically. 
“What do you think, Tom?” he said. “ After all, 
I don’t believe we'd better risk taking those casts 
off out here. The bones look very well done up to 
me. I think we’d better send them on just as they 
are.” 
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“T agree with you,” Tom said; “ and think of the 
pleasure the beast will give the men at the lab 
when he comes walking in in his pink and blue 
pajamas! But I wish we knew just what is in 
them.” 

Ethel indicated one with her foot. “ You might 
open this one,’”’ she said; “we weren’t a bit satis- 
fied with it when we did it up. And it’s such a 
queer, mixed-up lot of bones. It looks something 
like a skull, Chester said.” 

“ A skull!” the men cried together. And Tom 
added: “‘ We’ve got to see it now, Ethel.” 

Almost trembling with excitement the men knelt 
beside the package and began cutting off the red tea 
towel, and in a very short time they exposed a 
curious bone formation. They bent over it in- 
tently, examining every piece of bone that was ex- 
posed, breathless with eagerness. 

“Tt surely is,’ Mr. Dean said at last, “and, as 
Marsh said, ‘big and bulky to suit the neck 
bones.’ ”’ 

“‘ Fills the bill, doesn’t it?” Tom cried. 

“Tt surely does.” 

“ Are you dead sure?” 

“Of course I am.” 

As Mr. Dean spoke Tom tossed the discarded tea 
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towel up in the air and began a war dance, with 
Ethel as an unwilling partner, while Mr. Dean re- 
garded them with amused eyes. 

“Let go of me, Tom!” Ethel panted at last, as 
he executed a particularly exciting step. ‘“ What's 
happened, or has he just gone plain crazy, Mr. 
Dean?” 

“Not crazy a bit,” Tom answered, indignantly; 
“but isn’t a man allowed to blow off a little steam 
when he realizes he is the first man in all the world 
to see the head of a Brontosaurus?” 

“Oh,” cried Ethel, “is this the head you’ve been 
hunting so hard?” 

“Surely! No wonder we couldn’t find it, when 
you had it done up in red flannel.” 

“Red flannel, indeed! That’s tea toweling.” 

“Well, whatever it is, it’s got a precious lot of 
bones inside.” 

“You young people ought to be very proud,” Mr. 
Dean said. “I’m sure this will prove to be our 
Brontosaurus’ head; and if it does, it’s the only one 
yet discovered, though we have sought it far and 
wide.” 

“Oh, isn’t it wonderful?” Ethel cried. “ I’m so 
happy!” 

“You ought to be, and I’m as proud of you as if, 
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—as if—well, as if Tommie had dug it out him- 
eel.” 

“So am I,” Tom echoed, heartily; “ won’t we 
have news when the boys get home?” 

“ And won't they be happy!” Ethel cried. ‘“ Now 
I must be off. Mother makes me ride about so far 
every day. I wish there were some new place to 


” 


go. 

“Why don’t you ride over to the cave where the 
boys were?” Tom suggested. ‘‘ Maybe you will 
find something there we haven’t. This seems to be 
your morning for finding things.” 

“T believe I will,’ Ethel acquiesced; “I never 
dared to confess it before, but ever since the 
boys were lost I’ve been afraid to go near that 
place.” 

“ What were you afraid of ?” Tom asked. “ Did 
you think the robbers were hid there yet?” 

“No, but I always felt I’d find something there, 
and I didn’t know what,” and she shuddered as she 
spoke, and then added brightly, “ but now I know 
they are safe and well somewhere, I think I'll go 
look at the cave. Can we, Summerset?” 

“ Shore,’ Summerset ejaculated, and then 
grinned; “since th’ boys got lost, I’ve had to play 
chaperon to Miss Ethel.” 
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“Oh,” said Tom, “is that the reason you always 
come over here with her?” 

“Not exactly,” Ethel said; “but do let’s hurry, 
Summerset, or we sha’n’t be home in time for din- 
ner.” 

“Be sure to ride back this way and tell us what 
you find!” Tom called after her. 

“We will,” Ethel promised as they rode tanialy 
off. 

As she ascended the steep, narrow path, that led 
up to the cave, the smile left her face. The pitiful 
droop that had rested on her sweet lips came back, 
and her soft eyes filled with tears. 
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“Poor boys,” she said to Summerset, as at last 
they gained the entrance to the cave, “how do you 
suppose they felt when they came here? Oh, I 
wonder if those men were cruel to them!” 

“Shore not,” he answered, encouragingly. 
“What gets me is why Bert don’t give ’em the 
slip and come home. I ’spect t’ see them come 
walkin’ in every day.” 

“Oh, if they only could get away,” Ethel an- 
swered ; “ father says the only way he can raise the 
ten thousand dollars the thieves want is to borrow 
it of Mr. Burton, and it will take years to pay it 
back, if he ever can.” 
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“ Aw, somethin’s shore t’ turn up,’ Summerset 
answered, easily. ‘‘ But I wouldn’t go inside that 
cave if I were you, Miss Ethel. You know there 
ain’t nothin’ there t’ see. We've searched there 
a’ready.”’ 

Summerset knew that neither Mrs. Adair nor 
Ethel had heard that a shot had lately been fired 
against the cave’s rocky side, and he feared Ethel’s 
bright eyes would discover the tell-tale mark. Not 
even Mr. Adair himself had been shown the place 
whee the bullets had chipped off a piece of rock, 
and Summerset knew two shots had not been fired 
by accident! How he had searched for a red stain! 
But Ethel insisted on going in. 

“T’m going to search every bit of it!”’ she de- 
clared. ‘‘ The boys must have known we would 
find the cave, and if they were here any length of 
time I should think they would have left us a 
message.” 

“Well, take a look around,’ Summerset reluc- 
tantly assented, following her in. “I was here 
when yo’ father hunted, an’ he couldn’t find 
nothin’.”’ 

The cowboy did not say he had been with Mr. 
Adair when the search was made, and that his own 
quick eye had seen the mark of the bullet before 
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Mr. Adair came to that part of the cave. When 
he did, the fact that Summerset carelessly leaned 
against the wall all the time Mr. Adair was in that 
place may have had something to do with its not 
being found. He tried the same plan with Ethel, 
lounging over and taking his place, just as he had 
done before, but something in his attitude aroused 
her suspicion, and walking directly to him she laid 
her hand on his arm. 

“Move away, Summerset,” she said, quietly; 
“you are trying to hide something, what is it? 
Let me see.” 

“ Now, Miss Ethel, what’s on the wall?” Sum- 
merset remonstrated, as he moved reluctantly away, 
and Ethel’s alert eye quickly scanned the wall 
against which he had been leaning, but to his sur- 
prise she paid no attention to the chipped piece of 
rock. Evidently she was not sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with bullet marks to know one when she 
saw it. Instead her eyes, wandering down the wall, 
lighted on a pile of stones and leaves on the floor 
which looked as if they had been carelessly thrown 
against the side of the wall. 

“Look,” she said, excitedly, pointing to the 
heap, “surely there’s something buried there! 
Let’s dig it up!” 
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“Sorry, Miss Ethel. It looks to me as if some 
one had started t’ make a fire there an’ changed 
their mind,’ Summerset said, 

“Well, this is my day for digging,’ Ethel said; 
“pull it apart, Summerset. It will only take a 
minute.”’ 

“Tt does look kinder onnatural, don’t it, Miss 
Ethel? Shore if yo’ don’t suspicion every pile o’ 
rock yo’ see to-day.” 

A minute’s active work, however, revealed only 
a piece of bare flat stone, on which the little pile 
had rested. 

“ Nothin’ doin’, Miss Ethel,’ the cowboy said. 
“Tf th’ boys piled them up they forgot t’ put any- 
thin’ under. No use t’ move th’ stone; it was put 
here when th’ cave was.” 

“ But look!” Ethel cried, trembling with excite- 
ment, as she dropped on her knees beside the rock. 
“Look, here’s writing!” 

Summerset bent over the rock. 

“Tt’s a message,’ Ethel cried; “some one put 
the leaves and stones on top to hide it. Oh, Sum- 
merset, do you think it can be from Bert? Light 
a match, quick!” 

“Shore it do look like they was some writin’ 
there,’ Summerset encouraged, as he lit a match 
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and held it over the scratches on the rock. “’Tain’t 
very plain though, is it now?” 

“No.” Ethel was studying the scratches in- 
tently, as Summerset Y struck match after match. 

“Here,” she cried, joyously, “this first letter is 
a ‘B’ and the third is an ‘r’ plain enough. Oh, 
Bert, Bert, there’s your name, and you didn’t need 
to write the ‘Adair’ if you’d known your sister 
would be the first to read it, but here’s an ‘ A’ and 
an ‘ai’ anyway—Bert Adair.” 

Again quick tears came to her eyes, but they were 
different from the ones that had stood there so 
many times during the last few weeks, and she 
winked them away as she slowly deciphered the 
scratches. ‘“‘I can’t get that middle letter. Oh, 
here’s a ‘G.’ ‘Bert Adair’and ‘G,’—no, it’s a ‘C’ 
I don’t need to read that word; it’s ‘ Chester.’ And 
the next has a ‘u’ and an ‘n’ in it; so it’s ‘ Ches- 
ter Burton,’ of course.” 

“They didn’t seem to have very good writin’ im- 
plements,” was Summerset’s comment. 

“No,” Ethel assented; ‘‘ wonder what they did 
write with?” 

Summerset said nothing in reply. He was busy 
getting out and lighting another match. He could 
have enlightened Ethel in more ways than one if 
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he had chosen to do so, for as he uncovered the 
rock he had picked up a flattened bullet and had 
slipped it into his pocket. So the pencil the boys 
had used for their message was no mystery to him. 
But a flattened bullet is not a pleasant thing to show 
to a loving girl, and so Summerset Y said nothing 
as Ethel worked on. 

“Now the next word is—is—‘ di ’—can’t make 
out the next letter. Oh, here’s an ‘s.’ It’s ‘dis’ 
—of course, ‘ dis-c-o-v ’; that’s ‘ discovered.’ Let’s 
see: ‘Bert Adair and Chester Burton discovered.’ 
Why, I wish they were, but they aren’t. Here’s 
another ‘and’ but I can’t get the next at all.” 

“It’s a ‘cl,’ Summerset Y hazarded, “ an’ then 
there’s ‘m’ an’ ‘e’ an’ ‘d’ after it.” 

“Oh,” Ethel cried, ‘now what can ‘c’ ‘1’ ‘m’ 
“d’ mean! Spells calmed, doesn’t it?” 

“Maybe it’s ‘claimed ’?” 

“Oh, of course, and the next word is plain 
enough,—it’s ‘ this,’ but what is the next?”’ 

They both leaned over the rock anxiously, but 
the letters were too faint to make out, and at last 
Ethel rose from her knees. ‘“ Anyway, the boys 
discovered something here,’ she declared. “I wish 
I knew what.’’ And she repeated: “ Bert Adair 
and Chester Burton discovered and. claimed this.” 
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After a moment’s thought she added: “ Well, it’s 
something, at all events, or they wouldn’t have 
marked the spot so carefully, and they didn’t take 
it with them, or they wouldn’t have claimed it.” 

“Shore yo’re a reg’lar lawyer, Miss Ethel,” re- 
marked Summerset Y, admiringly, “but I’ve been 
a-takin’ another squint at them letters: ’Pears to 
me that last word’s ‘ mine.’ ”’ 

“ How do you get that, Summerset?” 

“There’s a dot over that straight letter, ain’t 
there? An’ that’s an ‘e,’ shore.” 

“Of course,” Ethel cried; “the boys thought 
they had found a ‘C’ mine, or is it a ‘G’ mine?” 

“Tf it’s a ‘G’ mine it’s a gold mine, an’ if it’s 
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a ‘C’ mine it’s a coal mine,’ Summerset com- 
mented. “ Wonder where they put it?” 

“Whatever it is, if those boys found it, I can find 
it,’ Ethel exclaimed, her eyes sparkling and spring- 
ing to her feet excitedly. 

“Reckon they jist thought they had one,”’ Sum- 
merset answered. “It must be very near here, too, 
seein’ they took so much pains to mark the spot. 
Looks as if they wasn’t so much scared, either, 
don’t it, now?” 

“Yes, it does,” responded Ethel, eagerly, “and 
wasn’t Bert brave to think of marking it at such a 
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time? I wonder what made them think they had 
found a mine, though?” And she laid her hand 
lovingly over the writing, as though by touching it 
she could bring herself nearer her lost brother. 

“T don’t see any mine, do you, Summerset?” 
she continued, her bright eyes trying to pierce the 
gloom of the cave. Suddenly they rested on the 
chipped place on the side, just above where Sum- 
merset had been leaning. 

“Oh, Summerset,” she cried, “‘ hasn’t some stone 
been knocked off there? Aren’t those queer-look- 
ing crystals?” ; 

“Does look like some one’s been a chippin’ 
there,” Summerset assented, and he felt intensely 
thankful just then that Ethel had not discovered 
that the chipping had been done with a bullet. “Ill 
break off another piece,” he added, quickly, glad to 
obliterate the track of the leaden missile. ‘“ We can 
take it home to your father an’ see what he says. 
My stars, Miss Ethel, if them boys have discovered 
a gold mine it'll be worth bein’ kidnapped.” 

“T’m sure mother wouldn’t think so,” objected 
Ethel, decidedly, “but let’s go and show these 
specimens to Mr. Dean right away. Oh, Summer- 
set, wouldn’t it be too splendid if they really were 
gold?” 
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“Tf they be, Mr. Adair won’t have to worry so 
much over a lost cow or two,” Summerset declared, 
and Ethel chimed in: 

“And Bert could go East to college, and mother 
and I could go with him. It would be just like 
rubbing Aladdin’s lamp. We could have every- 
thing we wanted, couldn’t we, Summerset?” 

“Deed you could,” the generous cowboy as- 
sented, heartily. He had only very vague ideas con- 
cerning Aladdin’s lamp, but very definite ones about 
the value of a gold mine, and he was as eager as 
Ethel herself to obtain the verdict of the geologists. 
And so they talked gaily as they mounted their 
ponies and galloped back to where the scientists 
were at work on the skull of the Brontosaurus. 

“Why, what has happened?” exclaimed Mr. 
Dean, looking up as the two came dashing forward, 
and he gazed admiringly at Ethel, who sat grace- 
fully erect on her pretty brown pony. Her blue 
eyes were sparkling and her cheeks were crimson 
with excitement, and her brown hair, breaking into 
a hundred little clinging curls around her damp 
forehead, formed a fitting background for her 
sweet face. 

“Oh, Mr. Dean,” she went on, excitedly, “ we 
think we’ve found something.” 
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“This is surely your day for finding things, as 
you said, Ethel, but if you hunt ten years you won't 


I 


make another find such as this,’ and Tom pointed 
with great satisfaction to the package lying before 
him. 

“This is a much better find if it is what I hope,” 
Ethel cried. “Oh, it will make me happier than 
all the bones in the world.” 

“Do let us see it,” Mr. Dean coaxed; “ it seems 
to be useless for us to try to find out what it is by 
guessing.” 

“Very well, then! Show our find, Summerset.” 

The cowboy hastily produced the pieces of rock 
which he had chipped from the side of the cave. 

“What do you think those are, Mr. Dean?” 
Summerset asked. “ Miss Ethel says they’re z 

But before he could say the word “ gold,” the 
girl had flashed a quick look at him as she shook 
her bright head energetically. 

“Says they’re what?” Mr. Dean repeated, in- 
terrogatively, as he took the pieces of stone in his 


hand and turned them over and over. Then he 
said: “‘ My opinion is that these are very fine speci- 
mens of a well-known but uncommon mineral. I 
should hardly expect you to recognize it, though, 
Ethel.” 
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“T didn’t,” Ethel cried, excitedly. “It was Bert 
and Chester who discovered it.” 

“ Bert and Chester!” 

“Yes, yes, but tell me what it is, and I'll tell you 
what they thought it was. Oh, it’s too good to be 
true if it’s what they thought.” 

In the meantime Tommie had approached. 
“What's this?’ he asked, taking the stones in his 
hand. ‘“‘ Where did you get these, Ethel?” 

“Never mind where!” Ethel cried, impatiently. 
“T want to know what they are.” 

Tom was examining the specimens with close at- 
tention. 

“What do you think they are, Tom?” Mr. Dean 
asked. 

“They are copper, aren’t they?” he answered. 

“They surely look like it to me, and very rich 
specimens at that.” 

“Copper?” Ethel repeated, her face paling with 
disappointment. “Is that all? We thought they 
were gold.” 

“Tt’s as good as gold,” Mr. Dean said. 

“Don’t you know all’s not gold that glitters?” 
Tom teased. 

“What do you mean by ‘good as gold,’ Mr. 
Dean?” Ethel questioned, ignoring Tom’s remark. 
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“T mean that a good copper mine is likely to 
prove fully as valuable as a gold mine to its owner. 
Where did you find this specimen, Ethel?” Mr. 
Dean asked. 

Ethel blushed and hesitated. “If you don’t think 
I’m rude, Mr. Dean,” she said, “I don’t think I 
ought to tell any one where I found my specimen; 
the boys had hidden it so carefully, but if you will 
go home with me I'll give it to father, and he will 
know what to do.” 

“T think you are quite right,’ Mr. Dean agreed, 
heartily, and Tom added: “ My, aren’t we full of 
good news? I always felt as if we had a hand in 
losing the boys; perhaps we shall have a hand in 
bringing them back.” 

“How can finding a copper mine help to bring 
the boys back, Mr. Dean?” Ethel questioned. 

“ By making your father so rich he can afford to 
pay any sum the kidnappers choose to ask,” Mr. 
Dean answered, swinging himself into the saddle 
of his pony that stood near. 

Tom did the same, exclaiming: “ The Bronto- 
saurus will have to keep house for us to-day.” 

“Tf the boys have discovered a copper mine they 
can name it after that delightful old beast,” Mr. 
Dean added. 
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“The name would surely kill it,’ laughed Tom. 
“Come on, Ethel, [ll race you to the house!” 

As they came riding up the sound of their voices 
brought Mr. and Mrs. Adair out on the porch to 
meet them. 

“You surely have some good news!” Mrs. Adair 
exclaimed, excitedly, as they reined up their horses. 
“T see it in Ethel’s eyes! Have you heard from 
them?” 

No use to ask who the “them” were. No one 
but Bert and Chester had been in Mrs. Adair’s 
mind since the afternoon the birds brought their 
messages. 

“Heard from them!” Ethel cried. “ Indeed we 
have, mother dear. They took themselves off; 
but they left a fortune behind them, for their 
ransom.” 

“What do you mean, Ethel?” Mr. Adair asked, 
and then Mr. Dean and Tom Stanley, springing 
from their horses, added their words to Ethel’s and 
all began to talk at once. Every one had so much 
to'say that Mr. and Mrs. Adair were simply con- 
fused at first, and then the words they were hear- 
ing began to have some meaning. In the beginning 
the only thought that Mrs. Adair was able to lay 
hold of was the wonderful one that the boys had 
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really been heard from. Then she knew that they 
had been more than heard from, for they had left 
some wonderful thing behind them. 

“ Please,” she said, “ don’t all tell it at once,” and 
Mr. Adair added: 

“ Now, Ethel, girlie, keep still a minute, and let 
Mr. Dean tell us what he knows, if he will.” 

“Tf he will!’’ Mr. Dean laughed. “ You don’t 
dare stop me as you did Ethel! Why, Adair, it 
looks to me as if Ethel or some one else is hot on 
the trail of a copper mine. She’s a good business 
woman, too,’ he laughed, “for she won’t tell us 
where the scent begins! And if you don’t believe 
my story, we have the stuff here to prove it. Bring 
it out, Summerset.” 

And the foreman put his hand into his pocket 
and produced the bits of rock he had chipped from 
the cave’s side. 

“Tt’s copper if I’m not much mistaken!” Mr. 
Adair said, as he examined them closely, and as he 
spoke the shade of anxiety that had rested on his 
face cleared a little. No one knew so well as him- 
self that the ransom demanded by the kidnappers 
meant financial ruin to him, and now here was not 
only relief but possibly great wealth if there should 
prove to be a mine. 
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‘As they all looked at the stones Tom Stanley 
said: “‘ Pretty bright youngsters to puzzle out they 
had discovered a copper mine and claim it. Won- 
der how they knew it?” 

“We have some very good specimens of copper 
in the house I brought down from the Shoshone 
Mountains,” Mr. Adair said. ‘“ Bert has a collec- 
tion of all the minerals in the State. Every boy 
ought to know the stones and trees of his native 
State, I think. Anyway, Bert’s made a good lit- 
tle collection, and who knows but it’s made his 
fortune?” 

“Chester was always hunting minerals, too,” 
Ethel sighed. “I used to get so tired seeing them 
cracking open stones sometimes, when I wanted to 
do something.” 

“Seems to me you young people did do some- 
thing about as thoroughly as any three I ever 
heard of, Ethel. Don’t forget our Brontosaurus’ 
head,’ Tom interposed; “and I would rather have 
found it than a copper mine.” 

“What's that?’’ Mr. Adair demanded; “ not the 
long-lost head?” 

“No,” Tom answered; “ the never-before-found 
head.” 

“That’s so,” Mr. Dean confirmed. “ There’s 
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going to be great joy in our museum when that 
head appears.” 

“Oh,” cried Ethel, “isn’t this a jolarious day?” 

“But where did you find it and who found it?” 
Mrs. Adair asked. 

“Why, sure enough,’ Tom answered, “we'll 
have to begin clear back at the beginning and tell 
the whole story.” 

And so the three excitedly detailed that part of 
the morning’s adventure, ending with Mr. Dean’s 
assertion: ‘‘ We are as sure we have discovered the 
head as one can be of anything they haven’t seen; 
but Professor Marsh, who saw part of the bones of 
a Brontosaurus years ago, said if we ever found a 
head for it, the head would have big, heavy bones 
to suit the animal’s big, heavy neck, and that’s the 
way these bones looked to-day.” 

“Oh, sure,” Tom declared, “ there’s going to be 
a Bertibus or a Chesteris set up in our museum 
soon. I think the least we could do would be to 
name it after the boys.” 

“T’d like to find a nice little Brontosaurus and 
set it up in our front yard,” Ethel said. 

“Sorry, but that wish never can come true,” 
Tom answered, “ for the creatures were ten feet 
long when they were born. Of course they were 
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mostly tail, but even so, they could never have been 
called small.” 

“ Besides,” Mr. Dean added, “ whenever an ex- 
plorer finds a baby beast he promptly declares that 
he has discovered a new species and names it after 
himself.” 

“They were so stupid! I wouldn’t want one 
named after me,’ Tom asserted. “ Why, the big- 
gest of them hadn’t brains enough to make it 
crawl out of the mud if it got stuck. Think of a 
beast as big as all outdoors with brains no bigger 
than my thumb!” 

“Oh, I can’t think another think,” Ethel cried; 
“Tam so happy and I am so tired and hungry and 
dinner’s ready. And, oh, daddy, daddy, maybe 
you'll get ten thousand dollars for the boys’ ransom 
out of the copper mine, and just think, they found 
it themselves!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


VISITORS 


In the week that followed Ethel’s discovery of 
the boys’ hidden message, many things happened at 
Creeping Creek Ranch. A second and a third let- 
ter arrived from Roper, each demanding money, 
and each changing the manner in which it was to 
be paid. The robbers realized more and more the 
great danger to which they had exposed themselves 
in kidnapping the boys, and they were not clever — 
enough to devise any means of securing the money 
without rendering themselves liable to arrest. 
Many times they wished their prisoners were back 
on the ranch, but the idea of twenty thousand dol- 
lars ransom money kept them from making up 
their minds to release the boys. 


All their letters had been answered to their satis- | 


faction. Mr. Adair, almost beside himself with 

grief and anxiety, had acceded to their every de- 

mand. This kept the men in a good humor with 

the boys, except when they were drinking heavily, 

but their fears did not subside. Chester and Bert 
294 
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were keeping their parole in such straightforward 
fashion as to win the kidnappers’ entire confidence. 
Still they believed, as Roper said to Dusty: ‘‘ Them 
kids air all O. K., an’ they won’t do us no harm, 
but ef the cowboys ever git us, they'll string us up 
quick an’ sure.” 

So they lingered on in Omaha, afraid even after 
they had turned Bert and Chester into girls to 
leave the city, and as the money they had obtained 
from the sale of the horses was now about gone, 
the boys suffered more and more at their hands 
each day. 

“We ain’t got no funds to waste buyin’ fire,” 
Dusty asserted, when the chill days of October set 
the boys shivering in their dreary room; “ it’s all 
we can do to fill you up.” 

Then they realized with dismay that cold was to 
be added to the hunger that for the first time in 
their carefree lives gnawed and hurt and turned 
them sick and languid many days. In spite of their 
very real hunger they often felt as if they were 
dreaming. “I know just how the prodigal son 
felt,’ Chester declared one day, “ ‘when I remem- 
ber how many servants in my father’s house have 
bread and to spare.’ ” 

“*“And I perish with hunger,’” Bert concluded 
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the quotation. ‘Don’t make the mistake of 
thinking you are the only one who can quote the 
Bible.” 

“You look to me as if you would not perish for 
a day or two longer,’’ Chester scoffed; “ but honest 
now, you don’t look quite the husky child you 
were.” 

“T wish I knew whether father will think we did 
right to keep our ‘ payrole,’ as Dusty calls it.” 

“It’s hard to tell; sometimes I think it can’t 
be right to cause so many people so much suf- 
fering just to keep our word, but,’—and Chester 
smiled grimly,—“ I notice I doubt most when I am 
hungriest.” 

“Tf those men would only tell us what they are 
doing!”’ Bert complained. “I know father will 
pay the money, even if he has to sell the ranch to 
do it.” 

“Let’s quit worrying, Bert! Father will be 
home soon, and he will come straight here with the 
money in his pocket. I know he left Uganda the 
day he heard I was missing.” 

“ And I know father telegraphed him as soon 
as he could get a man to the station.” 

Then for the hundredth time the boys counted 
over the days, and calculated how near Mr. Burton 
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was. The conclusion was reached when Chester 
said: 

“He might be here now, and he can’t come too 
soon. I am getting more and more frightened at 
the way Dusty looks at us when he comes in.” 

Bert glanced at him. ‘‘ Have you felt that way, 
too?” he asked, lowering his voice, and then more 
brightly, ‘““ Oh, Chester, if it’s only copper we found 
that day!” 

“Oh, it’s copper,’ Chester affirmed, and this, 
too, for the hundredth time. 

“Just think of going home with a copper mine 
in our pockets! Ethel and I will both go back East 
with you and get ready for college.” 

“You are as near ready now as I am,” Chester 
declared, generously. ‘Your mother has been a 
wonderful tutor.” 

“T know it,” Bert answered, his look softening. 
“Wish I had her here. She worked hard over us.” 

“IT don’t doubt it,’’ Chester grinned. 

“ And often we have hardly had ready money to 
buy the school books we needed. Ready money is 
as scarce as milch cows on a ranch, Chester.” 

“But if we have found a copper mine all that 
trouble will be over; you can buy a circulating li- 
brary if you want to.” 
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“T’d rather buy one good dinner,” Bert declared; 
“it seems to me I can’t think of anything but eats.” 


Time at Creeping Creek Ranch dragged on al- 
most as slowly. 

The Adairs were comforted by the thought that 
every day was bringing Mr. Burton nearer home, 
and they could not help believing that with his 
large resources to draw on, the police would bestir 
themselves much more actively than Mr. Adair had 
yet been able to make them. 

He had mortgaged the ranch to obtain the money 
to pay the boys’ ransom, and the debt lay heavily 
on him, though as yet the money was unclaimed in 
an Omaha bank, while the thieves vainly racked 
their brains for some safe way of obtaining it. 

“Wait until we get the copper mine going,” 
Ethel boasted. ‘Then we can soon pay off the 
mortgage!” At which her father smiled a trifle 
sadly and declared her a good optimist. He had 
seen too many hopeful owners of mines that did 
not prove paying ones, and he knew too well that 
at least a million and a half dollars would be needed 
before the mine could be opened, a sum which 
seemed to him prohibitive. So the crystals of cop- 
per which Ethel handled with such loving care did 
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not give him the comfort they gave her, as she 
dreamed the same vivid day dreams that were 
cheering the boys in their dreary room. 

Mrs. Adair, too, spoke cheerily and hopefully to 
the family; but in the night she cried out in agony 
for her boy, fearing fears she dared not let herself 
put into words as she prayed in the darkness for 
their safe return, and often a stifled sigh from Mr. 
Adair showed he, too, was keeping vigil in the 
darkness. 

The family sat on the porch one evening, talk- 
ing over and over the never-ending wonder of why 
the boys did not escape. 

““T know they are twice as clever as those cow- 
boys, and why they don’t walk off I can’t tell,’ Mr. 
Adair said for the hundredth time. 

“It’s so unbearably hard,’’ Mrs. Adair added, 
“to think how Bert used to sit here and plan how 
he could get enough money to go East to college, 
and now we must spend all we own just to have 
him home again.” 

“And if he never learns another Latin verb he 
will be worth it, and he is coming soon!” Ethel 
predicted, but her voice trembled as she spoke, and 
Mr. Adair added: 

“That’s so, dear; and Mr. Burton ought to be 
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in Omaha by Saturday, and this is Monday. Keep 
up your courage! He will be certain to think of 
something we haven’t done. I'll start for there 
again on Wednesday, and I mean to bring them 
back this time.” 

“T wonder what more you can do?”’ Ethel ques- 
tioned. “All the police in Omaha are searching 
for the boys, and they must be there, because that’s 
where all our letters come from. What puzzles 
me is why, if the police can’t find them, they don’t 
find themselves.” 

The sound of rapidly approaching wheels caused 
them to stop speaking and listen, and then, assur- 
ing himself that some one really was coming, Mr. 
Adair ran down the porch steps to welcome the- 
travelers. 

A wagon drove up and a very attractive young 
girl, hardly waiting for it to stop, leaped lightly 
down, closely followed by a very dignified gentle- 
man, who descended with some difficulty. 

The Adair family crowded forward, greatly won- . 
dering, to welcome their unknown and unexpected 
guests. 

The pretty girl, blushing a little, held out her 
hand to Mrs. Adair. 

“T’m Helen,” she said, with a choke in her 
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voice, ‘and I’ve come to help find Chester. I— 
I—just couldn’t stand waiting any longer. I had 
to come!” 

“And,” the gentleman added, “I’m John Bur- 
ton, Junior’s uncle, come to see what I can do.” 

“ And never a man more welcome!” Mr. Adair 
exclaimed. 

“That’s what I told myself,” Mr. Burton an- 
swered. ‘‘I wanted to come at once, but my 
brother’s business, which he left in my hands, and 
my own, held me at home, and I knew you were 
doing all that could be done.” 

“T’ve tried to,’ Mr. Adair said, simply; ‘I put 
your check with mine for the boys’ ransom.” 

“Oh, yes; I don’t think it’s money that is keep- 
ing the boys back, do you?” 

“No, the men think that we have some tab on 
it that will lead to their detection and they are 
afraid.” 

“How?” Helen asked. 

“They are rather stupid men and they are 
afraid to go to the bank to get the money there, 
and they are right. The police are watching.” 

“And can’t they think of any other safe way?” 

“No; and how a cowboy does fear the peniten- 
tiary!” 
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“Anyway I’m glad I came,’ Helen declared. 
“How I did have to coax!” 

“Yes, I wanted Helen to wait for her mother, 
but she said she had been hunting Junior ever 
since she could walk, and when his letter came she 
simply had to start.” 

“ Junior’s letter! ’’ Mr. Adair interrupted. “ Oh, 
have you heard from Chester?” 

And the whole Adair family bent forward, wide- 
eyed with eagerness. 

“ Yes, indeed I did; it’s here in my bag. I'll read 
it to you, though I can say it by heart!” And 
hastily stooping Helen opened her traveling bag and 
drew out the precious letter: 


“*Dear Sister: [she read] We're all right so 
far, but we get pretty hungry. Dusty thinks Daddy 
ought to pay more for us if we get back safe. If 
he’s willing send word to H. I. Jones, General De- 
livery, Omaha. But don’t try to catch the man 
who goes for the letter. I’ve promised you won't 
and they believe me because we've kept our word 
all the time we've been on parole. I hope we 


-haven’t hurt mother’s heart. “ce CHESTER 


“*P.S. Anyway, I didn’t have to wash dishes at 
the corn roasts all summer! And please hurry up 
our ransom. That’s why Dusty let me write this.’ ” 
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“Oh,” cried Mrs. Adair, “he wrote ‘ we are all 
right,’ you are sure he wrote ‘we’?”’ 

“Read it yourself, dear Mrs. Adair,’ Helen re- 
plied, while Mr. Adair broke in: 

“Please read over again that sentence about pa- 
role, Miss Helen.” 

Helen read once again: ‘“‘ They believe me be- 
cause we've kept our word all the time we’ve been 
on parole.’ ”’ 

“ There,’ Mr. Adair exclaimed, his eyes shining, 
“that explains the whole thing! Those brave boys 
are on parole, and they are keeping it, even’”— 
and, man as he was, there came a tremble in his 
voice—“ if they are hungry sometimes, and terri- 
bly anxious about mother’s heart.” 

“ Aren’t they sons to be proud of?” Mrs. Adair 
whispered, scarcely above her breath, trying to 
blink back her tears, and then suddenly every one 
remembered how tired and hungry the travelers 
must be, and there was an overflow of gracious hos- 
pitality. 


Two hours later the family was again gathered 
on the porch, Mrs. Adair having insisted that 
Helen should go to bed, and, “ You won’t have to 
insist very hard,’ Helen had said, her arm around 
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Ethel; ‘‘ I feel as Chester wrote us he did the night 
he arrived, ‘I’ve seen millions of things, but oh, 
I’m so tired, all I want is just to go to bed.’” 

And Mr. Burton, clasping Mr. Adair’s hand, had 
added : 

“T just was glad of an excuse to bring Helen 
out, and to-morrow we will have a long talk and 
maybe I can help some; but if ever a man’s bones 
cried out for a bed, mine do after that ride!” 

And so the family were once more alone, when 
again the sound of galloping horses heralded com- 
ing guests, and in a few minutes Mr. Dean and 
Tom came on the porch. 

“We have come to say ‘ good-by,’” Mr. Dean 
said, as they shook hands, “and to ask if there is 
anything more we can do for you.” 

“Nothing, I am afraid,” Mr. Adair replied, 
sadly. “ The police claim to have made a thorough 
search. If it were not that every letter which has 
come has been addressed by Bert and had the same 
little mark on it, that only Bert and Ethel know, 
I’d be in despair about them. But with this mark 
on a letter postmarked only three days ago, I can’t 
help feeling the boys are safe and well somewhere, 
if I only knew where.” 

“That's so,” Tom assented, “ but the thing that 
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puzzles me so is, how two men can hide two big, 
husky boys.” 

“That mystery is solved,’ Mr. Adair said, 
proudly ; “ the boys are on parole.” 

“On parole? ’’ Tom questioned, eagerly. 

“Yes,” and then Helen’s coming and the letter 
she had received were discussed. 

“T don’t wonder you are proud of Bert,’ Tom 
said. “I'd like to stop off in Omaha and take a 
look around for them myself. We have to be there 
two days anyway.” 

““Yes,”’ said Mr. Dean, “ you can count on our 
keeping an eye out for them. Isn’t it strange we 
should come out here hunting an animal that’s been 
lost millions of years, and go back hunting two 
boys lost only a month? Cheer up, Ethel! Who 
knows but we'll have as good luck finding the 
boys as we had finding the Brontosaurus? And 
we can’t claim to have found the head either, can 
we?” 

“Tf I could only find them as easily!” Ethel 
wished. 

“Ym sure you have done all you can for us,” 
Mr. Adair thanked. “ And I am very grateful. I 
shall be in Omaha myself soon now.” 

“Tf you see the boys before we do, tell them not 
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to worry over money,” Mrs. Adair added, “and 
give them my love.” 

“Tndeed I will,’ Tom promised, “and Ill lend 
them all the money they need. But I’ve got some- 
thing to tell them that interests me more than 
money.” 

“What?” Ethel questioned. “ What could?” 

“Just that, thanks to them, we have a perfect 
Brontosaurus, standing on one of their legs, and 
able to hold up its head with the proudest perfect 
fossil in the world.” 

“Tf you stay in Omaha two days you may see 
us all,” Mr. Adair laughed. “ Ethel’s coaxing to 
go, Summerset declares he will go, and it looks to 
me as if no mere man could hold out against 
Helen.” 

“Indeed I hope so,” Tom answered. ‘‘ Wouldn't 
there be a reunion if we all met in Omaha and 
found the boys!” 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE TEA TOWELS 


Tue following Saturday morning Mr. Dean and 
Tom Stanley were standing in the crowded railway 
station at Omaha. An incoming eastern train had 
just deposited its load of passengers, and among 
them were a gentleman and his wife. They made 
a striking pair as they walked up the platform. 
The man was vigorous, healthy, and handsome. 
His well-groomed figure had not bowed in the least 
to the touch of the years that had turned his dark 
hair to iron gray. His keen, intelligent eyes looked 
out on the world with a kindly glance that be- 
tokened a good cause might always find in him a 
helping hand; but the firm mouth and determined 
chin beneath would make one think twice before try- 
ing to impose on their owner, and there was a pros- 
perous air about the whole man that showed the 
years had brought him good, a good which his 
genial looks and manner seemed to invite all to 
share. The lady who walked beside him had a 
fair, sweet face, and a graceful, charming figure; 
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but both her face and her companion’s were clouded 
by a look of keenest anxiety and sorrow. 

“Chester,” she said, looking eagerly about her, 
“do you think they are here in the city? Do 
take my advice! Stay here and search for 
them.” 

“ Dear,” he answered, “it is just as Adair says; 
you know the last letter: “s 

“Oh, yes, I know it said they were going far- 
ther east, but I didn’t believe it! I know they are 
still here.” 

“Well, we'll see the police very soon. Adair 
ought to be along, too, this morning, if he got my 
telegram, and you'll have Helen again. Stay here 
with the luggage, and I’ll find when his train comes 


in.” 


“Very well; I’m so tired I can’t move anyway, 
but don’t be gone long! I am wild to know if the 
police have any word.” Her troubled eyes glanced 
down the crowded platform. “I see Chester in 
every boy who passes,” she added; “ why, even that 
awkward, shabby girl had a look that reminded me 
of him as she went by. Her hair is just the color 
of his.” 

Her husband’s eyes followed hers as she spoke, 
and he saw two poorly dressed girls, accompanied 
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by two rough men, hurrying down the platform. 
His wife’s wistful eyes followed them until they 
disappeared in the throng that was entering a day 
coach. 

He sighed. ‘‘I see Chester in every boy I meet, 
too, but ’’—and he half smiled—‘‘I haven’t taken 
to seeing him in all the girls. Here, porter, 
take charge of this lady, and her luggage, will 
your” 

And leaving her in care of the man he hurried 
down the platform. As he did so, Mr. Dean and 
Tom Stanley passed along in front of them. The 
baggage and express packages for the next east- 
bound train were being taken down the platform, 
and the two were closely following a bulky package 
done up in striped pink tea toweling which lay on 
a truck. 

“That Brontosaurus head has cost us more trou- 
ble than all the rest of the beast’s bones put to- 
gether,’ Tom Stanley said. “I’ve a mind to keep 
it in the section with me. I’ve an uncanny feeling 
it will disappear again.” 

“It’s queer how the thing gets lost and found,” 
Mr. Dean assented. “ First the boys found it and 
lost it, and then Ethel found it, and we came near 
losing it.” 
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“ How it was left out when we boxed our bones 
I can’t imagine,’ Tom went on. “If I hadn’t seen 
the gleam of those red tea towels, it would be out 
in the quarry yet, I guess. I'll not let it out of my 
sight until I see it safe in the museum.” 

“T do think it is asking a little too much of a 
paleontologist to take a Brontosaurus head to bed 
with him, don’t you?” 

Tom laughed. “Oh, I didn’t mean to sleep with 
it; but do look over there!’’ he exclaimed, ex- 
citedly. “If that isn’t the whole Adair family get- 
ting off that train, and they’ve brought Summerset 
Y along.” 

“So they are,’ Mr. Dean assented, “and we 
haven’t time to cross over to them. Wave to 
them, Tommie! Ethel’s looking this way. Wave 
quick!” 

As he spoke the truck stopped in front of a coach 
that was just about to start, and a girl’s head, 
crowned with a huge straw hat decked with pink 
roses, leaned far out of the coach window. 

“ Bert, Bert!” called the girl, in an excited voice, 
“look at those tea towels! If that isn’t our old 
Diplodocus going East! Look, look!” 

A quick hand grabbed the speaker and jerked her 
back into the car. 
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“Shet up!” the owner of the hand growled, 
“an’ keep still! Don’t yer look out o’ that windy 
ag’in.” 

But the warning was too late. At the girl’s shrill 
exclamation the lady turned from the porter and 
sprang forward, running down the platform, not 
knowing where she went, while Mr. Dean and Tom 
turned from beckoning the Adair party and stared 
up and down. 

“That was Chester,’ Mr. Dean cried. ‘“ Where 
was he?” 

“On that train!’’ Tom answered. “ You board 
it while I run for the police!” 

A second later he, too, was dashing down the 
platform, almost overturning in his flight the hand- 
some man who had started for the ticket office. He 
was talking now to a railroad official. 

“Beg pardon!” Tom cried, excitedly. ‘‘ Where 
can I get a policeman quick? Two boys are be- 
ing kidnapped on that train!” 

As he spoke the conductor’s “ All aboard” rang 
down the platform. Tom groaned: 

“They'll escape yet!” he cried, despairingly. 

But as he spoke the gentleman who had been 
standing thrust his hand into his pocket, and drew 
out a roll of bills. 
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“ A thousand dollars,” he cried, “ if you will hold 
that train one minute.” 

“Keep your money,” the official called back, as 
he dashed toward the engine. 

The gentleman clutched Tom’s arm. 

“Where are they?” he demanded. 

“In that car; come along. Who are your” 

But the stranger only answered, “ Run!” and 
turning they both dashed toward the car; reaching 
it, they sprang up the steps, and just inside found 
Mr. Dean. 

“There are no boys here,’ he exclaimed, dis- 
gustedly. “The only young people aboard are 
those girls there.’ And he pointed to the two 
girls whose drooping hat brims almost concealed 
their faces. 

“They must have been in another coach, then,” 
Tom declared, looking anxiously up and down the 
car. 


, 


“You don’t mean,” exclaimed the stranger, in 
an agonized voice, “that the kidnappers have 
escaped? ”’ 

As his voice rang through the quiet car, four 
pairs of startled eyes were turned toward him, and 
the two men who were seated behind the girls rose, 


and walked rapidly to the end of the car, straight 
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into the arms of Summerset Y, who had just 
sprung on the platform. But one of the girls, drop- 
ping the paper she had been reading, stared into 
the eyes of the speaker, half rising in her seat, 
with a little involuntary cry: 

“Oh, father, father!”’ For an instant the stran- 
ger gazed back into the girl’s eyes with a look of 
incredulous astonishment, but as he looked a white- 
faced woman pushed him aside, and sped past him 
down the aisle, catching the girl in her arms: 

“Oh, Chester, my son, my son!” 

Tom turned to Mr. Dean. “If those girls 
aren’t our boys! And look out, here’s the whole 
Adair outfit coming on the run.” 


CHAPTER XX 


HOME AGAIN 


A CHILL October evening two weeks later found 
the Adair and Burton families gathered around a 
bright wood fire that blazed and crackled in the 
huge fireplace of the living room at Creeping Creek 
Ranch. 

Czar, Shela, and Laddie were stretched beside 
Chester and Bert on the rug in such a comfortable 
heap that Ethel looking down on them said: 

“You are all so mixed up, you look just like an 
animal puzzle. I can’t tell which is boy and which 
is dog!” 

“No matter which is which,’ Helen laughed, 
“they are all good to look at. I couldn’t have be- 
lieved six months ago that just to look at Junior 
would give me so much pleasure! Laddie and 
Shela seem to feel the same way.” 

At her words Czar rose, stretched himself, and 
with a low whine came to her and pushed his soft 
muzzle into her warm palm. 
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“Well, Czar,” she petted him, “of course I 
didn’t mean to leave you out. You were just as 
glad as any one! Were you glad to see me back 
again, too, old fellow?” 

Czar gave a short, sharp bark. 

“That means yes! Well you weren’t half so 
glad to see me as I was to come, and I had to fight 
hard to get here, too. They wanted to send me 
back to school and then come on here by themselves 
to feed up those starved and pampered pets, while 
they found out whether the boys had discovered a 
copper mine or a gold brick!” 

“A gold brick or a copper mine!” Bert echoed. 
“Just think, we shall know soon. It’s time that 
copper expert was back an hour ago.” And he, too, 
arose from the rug, and going to the window 
peered out into the fast falling darkness. 

“Bad news travels fast, Bert. Our man will be 
along soon. When he made me come home at 
noon he looked as if he had something good to 
say.” 

“T just can’t wait,’ Bert declared, impatiently. 

“You ought to go out to Uganda, where I was, 
Bert,” Mr. Burton remarked; “time is nothing to 
the people there! When an African wants to take 
a train he never asks when it is due.” 
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“How does he know when it is coming, then, Mr. 
Burton?” 

“He never knows. The natives simply go to the 
station and wait. Sometimes one will arrive early 
in the morning, when the train isn’t due until mid- 
night, but that doesn’t disturb him. Down he will 
sit and wait patiently until it comes along. A 
little delay of twenty hours is nothing to him.” 

“Tf Bert had to do that he would fume so he 
would all go up in smoke,” Chester teased. 

“T won't have to do that this time, at any 
rate,’ Bert exclaimed; “‘here is Mr. McCloud 
now. Oh, Daddy, what shall we do if he says the 
copper isn’t worth working?” And he flung open 
the door to admit a tall, slender young man, whose 
keen brown eyes took in at a glance the interested 
faces turned to him as he strode toward the fire. 
Every one had sprung up as he entered, and as the 
firelight lit up their eager excited faces, the young 
man realized how much depended on the report he 
was bringing. 

“T find there is copper there, Mr. Adair,” he 
said; “a very large vein, but I’m sorry it’s only 
about 14 per cent.” 

Mr. Adair’s face paled with disappointment. “It 
won't pay to work it, then?” he said, 
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“ How so?” Mr. Burton questioned. 

“Because ten years ago I sent some specimens 
East of a vein I found near here, and the experts 
told me copper under 20 per cent didn’t pay for the 
digging.” 

“Oh, father,” Ethel cried, “then we can’t go 
to college after all!” 

“Not just yet,” Mr. Adair answered, but Mr. 
McCloud’s keen brown eyes flashed a smile at 
her: 

“Your father tried the experts ten years ago. 
That was before the new crushing machines were in- 
vented. Now copper mines can be worked profita- 
bly when there is less than 2 per cent of copper, 
and you are fortunate in having plenty of fuel and 
power in the mountains over there. Also, your 
mine can be worked with steam shovels, the cheap- 
est method of mining, and so, Mr. Adair,” and he 
held out his hand, “I congratulate you on having 
what I know will prove a very valuable copper 
mine!” 

There was a buzz of excited voices, congratula- 
tions, exclamations, handshakes, and laughter. 
Suddenly Ethel danced into the middle of the 
room: 

“T’m so happy,” she laughed, “I think P’ll drop 
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into poetry. Listen to my pzan of victory!” and 
she sang, keeping time with rhythmic feet: 


I shall be a millionairess, 

Have my gowns all made in Paris, 
All because my little brother 

Did a copper mine discover! 


A round of applause greeted the rhyme, and be- 
fore the party could settle down again there came a 
knock at the door and Summerset Y entered, carry- 
ing a large package of mail. Bert took it from 
him, exclaiming: 

“Here are letters for every one, but please, 
father, open that big, stylish one first. It’s right 
on top and marked ‘ Carnegie Institute.’ ”’ 

““Carnegie Institute!’” Chester cried. “It 
must be about our bones!” 

“Oh, read it quick, father!” Ethel added. 

Mr. Adair took the envelope, and, tearing it 
open, while every one eagerly leaned forward to 
listen, read aloud: 

“<The Director of Carnegie Institute begs to ac- 
knowledge the receipt, through Mr. Dean, of the 
very fine fossil head of a Brontosaurus, discovered 
and donated by Miss Ethel Adair, Mr. Albert 
Adair, and Mr. Chester Burton, Jr—— ” 


TO LISTEN 


LWARD 


ANED FOI 


E 


EAGERLY I 


ONE 


EVERY 
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“Just listen to that!’ Chester cried, joyously. 

“Oh, we are listening!’’ Ethel exclaimed. “Go 
on, please, father!” 

And Mr. Adair continued: 

““This head, which has long been sought for, 
and which will prove of great interest to the paleon- 
tologists of the world, will be mounted as soon as 
possible, and be exhibited next Founder’s Day, at 
which time it will receive public mention, and the 
thanks of the President and Trustees of the Insti- 
tute will be tendered to its generous donors.’ ” 

“Lend me your ears,’ Chester chortled; ‘‘ mine 
are burning off, and I can’t believe the remnants 
heard those remarks straight! Please, Mr. Adair, 
read it all over again!” 

Mr. Adair reread the letter, and as he finished 
Chester sprang to his feet. 

“T never made a poem before,” he asserted. “TI 
never may again, so listen to this: 


There’s a girl who shall be famous! 

Over all the world the world her name is— 
Just because she did explore 

And find a mighty Brontosaur! - 


“To think a summer on a ranch has made my 
brother a poet,” laughed Helen. 
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“No, child; it was while we were on parole that 
Bert and I used to try rhyming words to kill some 
of those dreadfully long hours.” 

“You didn’t make the mistake of thinking those 
words rhymed, did you?” Ethel questioned. 

“My poor boy,” Mrs. Burton cried, “let us try 
to forget those dreadful days, and only remember 
the wonderful things the summer has brought us.” 

But her husband interrupted her. “ No, indeed, 
dear,” he cried, “ I never want to forget them,” and 
he turned to Mr. Adair. ‘“ You and I are proud of 
the discovery of the copper mine and of the Bron- 
tosaurus’ head, aren’t we, Adair? But there is 
something else which we shall never forget, in 
which we have reason to take far more pride.” 

* What’s that, father? ’’ Chester asked, innocently, 
and Mr. Burton answered gravely and proudly: 

“Tt is the way our sons held to the honor of 
their word during those dark, dreary days when 
they were ON PAROLE.” 
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